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WILBURTON-BY-THESEA 


SPRING LAKE BEACH P. oO,, 
MONMOUTH CO., N. J. 
OPEN FROM SIXTH TO TENTH MONTH —— 


R. K. LETCHWORTH. 


‘“WALDEMAWR,” 


MUNCY, PENNA. 


Situated near Penna. and Reading R.R.’s ; through 
trains from N. Y. and Phila. Situation high, groun 

spacious, scenery varied; rooms large. airy, with 
open fireplaces, etc.; vine covered porches. A few 
hours by carriage from Eagle’s Mere. Address 
H. M.S. TAYLOR, Wolf Run P. O., Penna. ; 


Information can also be obtained at office of ‘‘ Friends’ Review.” 


BERKSHIRE. 


Ashley Hill Cottage, 


MT. WASHINGTON, BERKSHIRE O©O., MASS, 


Good roads; lovely scenery; beautiful ravines and 
waterfalls; elevation, 2000 feet. Home comforts, 
Terms, $7.00 to $10.00 Er week. Good reference, 
Address, LINUS MELIUS 


Copake Iron Works, Columbia Co., N. Y, 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 
sea-water baths. Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Open from Second to Tenth month. Thoroughly 
heated; hot and cold sea-water baths in the house, 
Passenger elevator ; extensive sun galleries, 


E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet; in the 
midst of an extensive woodland park ; overlooking 
a wide and diversified landscape; invigorating air; 
table and appointments excellent. Upen April Ist 
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The “Hotel Alandar,”’ 
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WOMAN IN THE CHURCH. 


The attention of all persons interested 
in the elevation and advancement of 
woman in her relations with the outward 
church, has recently been riveted on the 
discussion which in the Methodist Con- 
ference for 1888, held at New York, was 
for nearly five days absorbed with the 
question of the admission of women to 
that body as delegates from the subordin- 
ate Conferences, to sit, speak and vote on 
all subjects touching the well-being of that 
great religious denomination as having an 
equal place with their brethren. 


Finally, as is well known, the question 
was referred back to the annual and local 
bodies to express their opinion upon; to 
come up again four years hence, for final 
legislation by the next general Conference; 
and it is likely that during this period a 
great deal of discussion and interest will 
be excited on the subject, not only within 
the ranks of the Methodist church itself, 
but among all religious evangelical de- 
nominations ; and if, as is to be expected, 
the decision shall finally be in favor of 
the election of women to the Conference, 
such action must have an immense in- 
fluence on the entire Christian communi- 
ty. This is one ‘sign of the times’’ in 
the direction of the elevation of woman. 
Another, scarcely less interesting, which 
occurred a little earlier, was the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, held in Wash- 
ington from the 25th of Third to the rst 
of Fourth months, at which 87 delegates 
were present from 53 different organiza- 
tions, representing the United States and 
Canada, Great Britain, France, Norway, 
Denmark, Finland and India. ‘hese 
meetings were entirely conducted and re. 
ported by ladies, and were very large, 
perfectly orderly, and intensely interest- 
ing. 

These events, and others of similar na- 
ture in Europe, indicate the dawning of a 
hew era in society, and are themselves only 
preludes to greater changes to come in 
the relation of woman to public questions 
and public life, upon the threshold of 
which we now stand, and it has struck me 
that in this surprising revolution of feel- 
Ing as well as of fact, the Society of 
Friends has a very special interest, and 
that of a two-fold character. First, be- 
cause of her own interest to maintain her 
Own peculiar testimony on the subject, 
and next to lend a helping hand to other 

hristian communities around, and es- 
Pecially to those who, like the Methodists, 
are so much exercised on the matter; 
and, in approaching the subject, we must 
do so in the spirit of true humility, ready 
to advance if we find we are in any thing 





behind the front ranks in this great re- 
form ; ane we should carefully review it 
in its application to every side of public 
life: educational, philanthropic, even po- 
litical; since it must deal with each of 
these—and yet the central and essentially 
the most vital issue being the religious 
one, in both the ministerial and the ecclc- 
siastical aspects of religious life; it is to 
this that 1 would specially call our atten- 
tion at this time. 

When the Society of Friends arose, one 
of its great illuminations was on the spirit- 
ual reiation of the sexes to each other ;— 
one of its practical assertions, that ‘‘ neither 
is the woman without the man, nor the 
man without the woman in the Lord;”’ 
one of its proof texts, the glorious pro- 
phecy of Joel concerning the last days— 
when the ‘‘hand-maids” should pro- 
phesy ; and one of the signs of the Lord’s 
blessing and power upon them was the 
great company of ‘‘ woman publishers ”’ 
that went out proclaiming the Gospel 
among all classes under its auspices, full 
of love, and of power and a sound mind, 
turning many to righteousness and win- 
ning souls for Christ. 

Since those days of power the testi- 
mony to woman’s ministry has never | 
theoretically fallen to the ground, but it*| 
has been maintained sometimes in bright- 
ness, sometimes also in much weakness, 
but always with this historical sequence, 
that when the power of God has rested 
upon the Society there has been a revivi- 
fying of the doctrine and practice, and 
that when the life has declined, the posi- 
tion and work of woman has again col- 
lapsed and become almost nominal. 

It is not then, we believe, out of place 
to reassure ourselves as to what is our 
highest ideal of the relative position of the 
sexes in the Church of Christ; for when 
we are the surest about our theory we 
shall the most confidently and safely step 
out in practice, leaning not so much upon 
tradition as upon internal personal con- 
viction. 

Tne New Testament deals, we are often 
told, not so much in details as in great 
fundamental principles ; and one of the 
clearest assertions which it makes through 
the Apostle Paul as to the essential relation 
of the sexes, is that found in Gal. iii. 28 : 
‘* for ye are all one in Christ.”’ 

This is preceded by language so strong 
as almost to suggest hyperbole ; namely 
by the assertion that there is (‘‘can be’? 
RV.) ‘* neither male nor female,’’ but 
the two taken together forma safe and 
grand basis for our doctrine to stand upon. 
Whatever differences between man and 
woman remain after they are truly one 
with the Spirit of their Master, everything 
that causes separation or holds them aloof 
from one another 1s swallowed up, merg- 





ed, and lost! This comes when high 
water mark is reached in church life and 
not before; for then and then on/y the 
true Oneness is attained. Then every- 
thing that depreciates or retards or sepa- 
rates any portion from the rest disappears, 
and an organic union is realized which 
vivifies, energizes, and utilizes those vari- 
ous gifts and powers which the Lord has 
bestowed severally upon man and upon 
woman (whether they be Jew or Greek, 
bond or free). 

This wonderful unity or oneness of 
man and woman in redemption, though 
not referred to in so many words, was 
exemplified by every action and word of 
our Lord Himself to and of the women of 
the Gospel. He made no difference be- 
tween them and men in His method of 
dealing with them, but spoke with equal. 
openness, respect, tenderness and earnest- 
ness to both ; and in commendation and 
approval of faith, I think it will be found 
that women stood as near the Saviour’s 
“ Well done”’ as men, and ‘‘ Great is thy 
faith,’ was spoken, not to one of the 
twelve, but to a woman, as we may rc- 
member ! 

It is a beautiful thought that in the 
Church of Christ, as in a holy marriage, 
the masculine and feminine natures are 
melted and welded by the fire of pure love 
into one composite unit, a unit twofold in 
character, indeed, and varied in opera- 
tion, but far more useful and beautiful in 
this oneness than either alone can possibly 
be. The perfect fitness of this is recog- 
nized when we open our eyes to see that 
in Christ Jesus our Head. who was the 
visible manifestation of the Divine Nature, 
all feminine as well as all masculine pow- 
ers and virtues are revealed. If Jesus 
stands at the head of our dual humanity 
He must be as nearly related to the one- 
half of the race as to the other. (What 
mother ever said tenderer words, for ex- 
ample, than those of His about the little 
children?) But illustration is needless. 
If our proposition is not se/fevident, it is 
not to be demonstrated here, and we leave 
it as a suggestion merely. But if it is 
true, if woman’s nature in its distinctive- 
ness was a thought of God, and an out- 
flow from His creative love, made to be 
man’s counterpart, and to blend ulti- 
mately in a united perfection, then Christ 
Jesus, not only as God made manifest, but 
as perfect man (using the word in its 
generic sense), revealed and manifested 
her perfect life in all its wonderful possi- 
bilities as well as her partner’s, and she 
looks to Him (as he does) as her Saviour 
and Pattern, Aer Head and fer King ; 
she says ‘‘ Rabboni,”’ as he exclaims ‘‘ My 
Lord and my God,’’ and in this united 
worship, she as well as he receives the 
solemn responsibility to bear witness to 
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their common Saviour, in life and love,— 
in word and deed. 

And this is what we find actually oc- 
curred on that great day, when under tre 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost the first 
disciples were all baptized into the one- 
ness. 

The fire of that baptism destroyed old 
Jewish prejudices and all hindering con- 
ditions like chaff, and ‘‘ they al/,’’ that 
blessed band of brethren and sisters in 
Jesus, spake with tongues as the Spirit gave 
them utterance, until Peter, inspired of 
~God, stood up and claimed for them the 
fulfilment of the prophecy before alluded 
to: ‘*And it shall come to pass in the 
last days, saith God, I will pour out of my 
‘spirit upon all flesh: and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy, and your 
young men shall ‘see visions and your old 
men shall dream dreams, and on my ser- 
vants and on my handmaidens I[ will pour 
out in those days of my Spirit and they 
shall prophesy.’’ : : ° 

But this was high water mark. The 
tide rose to its highest, and all walls of 
partition were overflowed. The fire was 
at white heat, and everything melted, and 
the mountains flowed down. 

Evidently this wonderful experience 

soon subsided ; that is, although individu- 
als doubtless maintained it, the church as 
a whole did not, and in the rapid spread 
of Christianity it does not seem, during 
the New Testament period, to have been 
reached again in any church at any one 
time (at least we have no account of such). 
Certainly, at Corinth it had not reached 
it, or if it had ever done so, it must have 
sadly ebbed again before Paul could have 
been constrained to write those painful 
and oft-quoted restrictions upon the wo- 
men there, which he afterward repeated 
in his first epistle to Timothy. Any way 
those passages may be explained, they 
prove that the separateness had come 
again into that church, or that it had never 
come to the pentecostal oneness—that 
they were carnal and ‘‘ babes,’’ as indeed 
he told them they were in an earlier chap- 
ter ; yet there must have been exceptions, 
or those directions for women praying or 
prophesying could not have been written. 
It is sad to think of these Corinthian 
women, coming within sight of their true 
liberty in Christ Jesus, abusing the privi- 
lege by unfit speech, and making it neces- 
sary that the Apostle should turn them (as 
Gentiles) back, as it were, into the Jewish 
fold, where the Jewish yoke of restriction, 
inferiority and silence with which he was 
so familiar, and which he did not hesitate 
to impose upon them, should hem them in 
for their humiliation and instruction. 

But the Society of Friends have always 
seen, and other Christians are beginning 
to see, that a tremendous mistake has 
been made for centuries by the church at 
large, in interpreting an apostolic limita- 


anced by its injury to the other. 
cluding woman from its public ministry 
Christianity has been unspeakably re- 
tarded, and the full coming of the king- 
dom ‘of Christ prevented, and equally so 
by her exclusion from church councils 
and deliberations ; and it is to this that we 
would specially draw attention. 
can read church history with this subject 
in the mind without being struck with 
its belligerent character, with the painful 
predominance of the masculine element 
and the notable absence of that side of 
the Christ-life which a holy womanhood 
illustrates and manifests. 


are in the habit of speaking of the Anglo- 
Saxon language as if it were @ssentially 
nothing more than an early form of Eng- 
lish. Hence, many persons who have not 
the means of judging for themselves have 
been led to form a very erroneous idea of 
the relation which that language bears to 
our own. 
very absurd if one should speak of the 
Latin tongue as only another form of Eng- 
lish, yet he would scarcely commit a 
greater mistake than the one just referred 
to. It is true that in Anglo-Saxon there 
are a number of common words just the 
same as in English, ¢. g., /s, man, men, 
and, of, on, to, up, me, we, us, he, his, 
‘him, bed, hand, hen, lamb, and a few 
others. 
part, such as one would meet with at 
the very commencement of his study of 
Anglo-Saxon, the learner is apt to receive 
a strong impression of the similarity of 
the two languages. 
other hand, though we scarcely find any 
sameness with English in "the most com- 
mon words (me and za, are, I think, the 
only exceptions), we meet with a great 
























































In ex- | Czesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. 
«Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres ; 
quarum unam incolunt Belge, aliam Aqui. 
tani, tertiam qui ipsorum lingua Cellz, 
nostra Galli appellantur.’? Among these 
twenty-one words, there are only two, in. 
colunt and ipsorum, which are not related 
to corresponding English terms. If we 
examine the rest of the chapter we shall 
find nearly the same proportion between 
the two classes of words. Again, let us 
take another Latin author. At the begin. 
ning of Virgil’s AZneid, we have: ‘Arma 
virumque cano Trojz qui primus ab oris 
Italiam fato profugus Lavinia venit Littora, 
multum ille et terris jactatus et alto.” In 
this passage containing also twenty-one 
words, only three, oris, profugus and ille, 
are unrelated to English words. It can 
scarcely be said that ¢¢ is thus unrelated, 
since our sign for ‘‘and’’ is nothing else 
than & (or &), #. ¢., At. Webster gives 
aé as an English particle. Here again 
we find nearly the same proportion be- 
tween related and unrelated words. 

Next let us take an example from the 
Anglo-Saxon. As I have before taken 
passages from the two Latin books which 
I first attempted to read, I will now take 
a passage from the commehcement of the 
first piece of Anglo-Saxon that I attempted 
to translate. It is an extract from A®lfric’s 
Homilies, regarded as a fair specimen 
of classic Anglo-Saxon. ‘‘ Gregorius se 
halga papa Engliscre theode* apostol, 
efter menigfealdum gedeorfum and 
halgum gecnyrdnissum Godes rice 
gesxliglice astah. He 1s rihtlice 
Engliscre theode apostol forthan tpe 
he thurh his reed and sande us fram deofles 
biggengum etbred and to Godes 
geleafan gebigde. Manega halige bec 
cuDaD his drohtnunge and halige lif.” 
(As Anglo-Saxon is somewhat less studied 
than Latin, it may be well to give a trans- 
lation of the above passage.) ‘+ Gregory 
the holy pope, apostle of [the] Anglo- 
Saxon people, after manifold labors, and 
holy cares, happily ascended to the king- 
dom of God. He is rightly [called] 
apostle of [the] Anglo-Saxon people, 
because he by his counsel and sending 
delivered us from the worship of devils 
and turned [us] to the faith of God. 
Many holy books make known his con- 
duct and holy life.”” Thus we find that 
out of forty-two Latin words there are 
only five unrelated; while in the fore- 
going passage from the Anglo-Saxon, con- 
sisting of fifty words, there are twelve In 
which I can trace no relationship to mod- 
ern English words. In a few which are 
doubtless so related, the resemblance 1s 
so slight, the relationship so remote, that 
it requires some thought and study to be 
able to trace it. Geleafan (‘faith’), 
which might easily remind one of the 
German G/aude, would scarcely suggest 
an affinity to the modern English deHi¢/, 


No one 


(To be concluded ) 
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ANGLO-SAXON AS RELATED TO 
MODERN ENGLISH. 





Some popular writers of recent times 


It would probably be thought 


These words being, for the most 


In Latin, on the 


multitude of less common terms which 
have been adopted from the Latin into 
our tongue without the slightest change of 
form, ¢. g , Ardor, clamor, color, candor, 
error, favor, fervor, honor, horror, jun- 
ior, labor, senator, senior, squalor, stupor, 
torpor, valor ; to which may be added an 
almost countless number in for or sor, 
derived from the supine of Latin verbs, 
as Actor, arbitrator, auditor, coadjutor, 
collector, competitor, composilor, conduc. 
tor, conspirator, contractor, curator, 
demonstrator, denominator, equator, fac- 
tor, inspector, instructor, Janitor, media- 
lor, moderator , navigator, orator, assessor, 
confessor, intercessor, predecessor, suc- 
cessor, etc., etc. 

Although the number of words that are 
exactly the same in English and Latin, as 
shown above, is so great, the number of 





tion, addressed only to a certain body of 
persons at a certain time, and therefore 
thoroughly local in its character, asa 
general law for all the Christian dispensa- 
tion! The injustice of this application to 
one-half of the church has only been bal- 





those which, differing somewhat in form, 
are yet so nearly related that the English 
student of Latin is wonderfully assisted 
in acquiring that language by the resem- 
blance, is immensely greater. Take by 
way of illustration the first chapter of 


with which it is really, though remotely, 
related. Few would be apt, at a first 








* The unrelated words in this passage are printed in4 
more open type. 


t p (small capital) is used for a character in Anglo 
Saxon indicating the sound of ru in ¢his, 
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glance, to connect cupap (““make known’’) 
with any modern English word, though it 
furnishes an essential part of our uncouth, 
literally ‘* unknown’”’ (in which sense it 
js used by Spenser), hence ‘strange,’ 
“ungainly,’’ *‘ awkward.”’ 

Assuming that the foregoing examples 
give us approximately the relative propor- 
tion of related and unrelated words in 
Latin and Anglo Saxon (and all that I 
claim is, that it is an approximation to 
the truth). we reach as a result, that while 
in Latin the proportion of warelated 
words is only 1 or 1% in to, in Anglo- 
Saxon it is rather more than 2 in 10. 

In another way it may be shown that 
Anglo Saxon and English are far from 
being essentially the same. I mean by 
comparing a large number of the most 
common words in each. If we should 
find a great difference in words that very 
rarely occur, it would not prove that the 
two languages were not very much alike 
asspoken by the great majority of the 
people; but when we find such an extra- 
ordinary diversity in words occurring in 
the simplest narrative or the most ordi- 
Nary conversation, it is not easy to 
reconcile such a difference with the theory 
that the two languages are essentially, or 
even very nearly, the same. I would 
call attention to the following examples : 
4, law; pm, breath; A/for, bitter; 
Ageotan, to shed; Anda, zeal, envy; 
Andettan, to confess; Andfon, to per- 
ceive; Andgit, sense, meaning; Azsyn, 
face; Anwig,a duel; Befon, to contain ; 
Befrinan, to ask, inquire; Belewan, to 
betray; Beswican, to deceive; Bige, a 
corner; Biggan, to worship; Silwit, 
mild; Béismer, filthiness, disgrace; Bis- 
pel, example; Bogan, to boast; Digol, 
secret, obscure; Deorfan, to labdor; 
Drihten, \ord, ruler; Drohtnung, con- 
versation, way of life; Dugan, to profit, 
avail; Dyrnan, to hide; ce, eternal ; 
Eht, property; Zhtan, to chase, perse- 
cute; Facn, deceit, guile; Ferdic, sud- 
den; Frith, peace; Frofor, comfort ; 
Fruma, beginning; Frymth, beginning ; 
Gehwede, little; Gelimpan, to happen ; 
Ho, heel; Hogian, to think; Aynan, to 
humble, to oppress; Sweltan, to die; 
Sweotol, clear, plain; etc. If necessary, 
this list might be immensely extended ; 
but these few examples may suffice to 
show that there is no inconsiderable di- 
versity between the two languages. 

It has been suggested by some that the 
study of Anglo-Saxon might be advan- 
tageously substituted for that of Latin as 
a discipline for the mind, and as an aid in 
tracing etymologies. But it may be ob- 
served that the etymology of words de- 
tived from Anglo-Saxon is for the most 
part very simple. A large portion of 
these words are in fact monosyllables, as 
arm, hand, light (liht), man, etc.,and need 
little assistance from etymology to enable 
one to obtain a clear idea of their signifi. 
cation. Derivatives from Latin, on the 
other hand, are mostly compound words, 
and the etymology nearly always throws 
important light on their true signification, 
¢. g., Circumnavigation, Circumpolar, 













































Circumvallation, Compose, Component, 
Composition, Constitution, Depose, De- 
position, etc., etc., and the analysis of 
such compounds is a most valuable exer. 
cise for the mind. The case is very dif- 
ferent with respect to Anglo-Saxon com. 
pounds. Their etymology is often ob- 
scure, and sometimes utterly unsatisfact- 
ory.. For example: Aadwerd (present) 
is said to be derived from and, against, 
and w-orpan, to be; but the etymology 
of such compounds as Andgit, sense, 
meaning; Weathstod, translator ; Witod- 
dice, truly, etc., does not appear to throw 
any useful light upon the signification of 
those words. 

In the foregoing remarks it has been 
my aim simply to show in a general way 
how Anglo-Saxon and modern English 
stand related to each other. It is scarcely 
necessary for me to say that I have had 
no intention to throw any disparagement 
upon the former tongue, which was in 
fact the most highly cultivated and most 
expressive of the Teutonic languages of 
its time. And though very far from fur- 
nishing to modern English all our most 
important words, we owe to it unques- 
tionably some of the most interesting and 
admirable features of our noble language. 
It may be observed that those English 
words which represent the most common 
and most beautiful objects in nature, as 
Light, Sky, Sun, Moon, Star, Sea, Spring, 
Summer, Wood, Tree, Leaf, Grass, Dew, 
Winter, Snow, Bird, as well as near'y 
all the epithets commonly applied to na- 
tural objects, as White, Black, Green, 
Bright; Dark, Brown, etc.; also the 
names of the objects of our affections, as 
Father, Mother, Son, Daughter, Child, 
Brother, Sister, Bride, etc., are almost, 
without exception, of Anglo Saxon origin. 

Ic is interesting to note the remarkable 
preponderance of Anglo-Saxon words in 
our poetry, as compared with prose. We 
may take the writings of Macaulay as fur- 
nishing a fair specimen of modern Eng. 
lish prose. Of 296 words found in the 
first paragraph of his ‘‘ History of Eng- 
land,’’ 80 are Romanic and 216 Teutonic 
(mostly Saxon); that is, rather more than 
one-quirter of the former to more thar 
two-thirds of the latter. But in Macau- 
lay’s poetry the Romanic words, instead 
of being a little more than one quarter, 
are less than one-tenth of the whole num- 
ber. The same general remark, as to the 
relative proportion of each class of words 
in prose and poetry, is true as applied to 
other authors, though varying somewhat 
according to the individuality of the 
author and the subject treated of. Out 
of more than 150 words occurring in the 
first twenty lines of Mercutio’s remarks 
on Queen Mab (in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Ro- 
meo and Juliet), all are Teutonic except 
seven ; that is, the Romanic words are in 
a less proportion than one to twenty. 

J. THomas. 


—_—_———_ ewe 





Be of good courage, and he shall 
strengthen your heart, all ye that hope in 
the Lord. —Ps. xxx. 24. 





























RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THe INTERNATIONAL Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association has 
just issued its ‘‘ Year Book” for 1888, 
This states that there are now 1240 asso- 
ciations in America and 3804 in the world. 
The American associations have a mem- 
bership of 175,000; they own buildings 
valued at $5,609,265, and have a total 
net property of $7,261,658. Last year 
they expended $1,181,338 in local work 
and $104,949 in general work. 


A LETTER on ‘‘ Unity, Evangelism, 
Money,” suggests one reason forthe spread’ 
of Romanism in out of-the way places in 
England and Ireland. Whilst, according to 
the writer, a young minister could not be 
induced to take charge of a ‘‘ prosperous 
village chapel” because the salary was 
only £80 a year, there are hundreds of 
Roman Catholic priests who willingly take 
up districts upon even less than £40 per 
annum, and hence it is that they reach 
neglected localities and form small ‘ mis- 
siuns ” in outlying districts, where Prot- 
estant pastors and evangelists without a 
similar spirit of self sacrifice ‘‘coula not 
live,” as our correspondent puts it. We 
know, for instance, one place in Wales 
where it was stated a little while ago that 
the priest had not tasted meat for months, 
he was so poor, yet the ‘‘ mission ”’ is con- 
tinued in the hope of growth. And so 
in Ireland there are hundreds of places 
where the priest must of necessity suffer 
with the people; and it is because men. 
can be found willing to sacrifice them- 
selves that Romanism continues to ‘‘ pos- 
sess the land.’’ 

Similar remarks will apply to foreign 
missionary work; for instance, as Mr. 
Caine has recently stated, while the Euro- 
pean contributions to the Roman Catholic 
Missions in India are only £36,000 per 
annum, and out of that sum sixteen bishops 
and over one thousand priests are sup- 
ported, with thirteen hundred schools, 
containing 50,000 pupils, one Protestant 
Missionary Society, with subscriptions of 
£27,000, maintains only 340 missionaries 
and teachers.— Zne Christian. 


OwInc to the persecution to which they 
have been subjected during recent years in 
Eastern Europe, many thousands of Jews 
have of late found no ease, or rest, but 
have suffered from a ‘‘ trembling heart, 
failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind.’’ In 
many cases, moreover, the oracle by Moses 
has been painfully fulfilled: ‘‘ Thy life 
shall hang in doubt before thee ; and thou 
shalt fear day and night, and shalt have none 
assurance of thy life.’? While well-to-do 
Israelites have managed to procure friend- 
ly asylum in Western countries, the pious 
poor of the nation have been making for 
the land of their fathers, in the hope of 
finding at least a burying place within its 
sacred precincts. And so it comes about 
that Jerusalem is rapidly becoming again 
a veritable city of the Jews. In 1880 there 
were, probably, not more than 5000 Jews 
there ; now there are more than 30,000. 
The recent persecutions in Russia have led 
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thousands of them to seek a home in their 
ancient city.— Zhe Christian. 


THERE is in China on every hand a 
growing and marked willingness to hear 
and to assent to the truth of Christ. This 
is evidence that the good lesson is pervad- 
ing the people, and that in due time mul- 
titudes of them will accept the Gospel. 
Although all Japan seems turning toward 
Christianity, yet it is interesting to see 
that such is the vastness of the field, and 
the great number of mission stations and 
out-stations in the Chinese Empire, that 
the slow increments of China, still equal 
or even exceed the rapid ones of Japan, 
the yearly accessions here being a little in 
advance of theirs. The whole number of 
communicants in China is now over 32,- 
020, while thosein Japan are over Ig,000. 
In each country over four thousand were 
added during 1887.—/ndependent. 


THe Christian says: Rev. Geo. Owen, 
of Pekin, made, at the annual meeting of 
the London Missionary Society, a most 
valuable speech on Chinese missions. An- 
cient race-pride, strong national prejudice, 
and political suspicion are giving way. Of 
the 32,000 Chinese now confessing Christ, 
two-thirds were brought in by the converts 
themselves. Chinese women, who can 
seldom come to mission-halls are being 
powerfully influenced by English and 
American ladies. Entire families come 
over, and in Pekin three generations 
worship side by side. Clearly an era of 
Christian progress has begun in this 
mighty empire of heathenism. 


THe URGENCY IN JAPAN.—Although so 
much has been written on the religious 
crisis in Japan, it is probable that few 
realize the extreme importance of earnest 
and vigorous Christian evangelization in 
that land at just this time. Japan has 
already ceased to be a pagan nation ; all 
religions are on the same level before the 
law. But the people are in a transition 
state. According to present prospects, 
the religious status of Japan will be prac- 
tically settled in the next eight or ten 
years—perhaps sooner. This can be said 
of no other country in the world. Most 
emphatically the time for Christian work 
in Japan is Now. A work can be done 
in the next few years which will require 
the expenditure of many times the toil 
and time if postponed to a later period.— 
Baptist Missionary Magazine. 


A DANGER IN JAPAN.—It is of interest 
to all who want to see Japan a Christian 
nation, to know that the ‘‘ Reformed ’”’ 
Buddhists expect to furnish their country- 
men and all inquirers with a religion. 
Alert, keen, not over-scrupulous, they 
will doubtless have a neo-Buddhism all 
ready. They are already patrons of West- 
ern learning, have studied at home, in 
India, at Oxford, and in America, the 
situation ; have introduced physical sci- 
ence in their splendid, new, brick- built 
colleges in Kidto ; make the New Testa- 
ment a text-book, and the Bible and its 
learning subject of lectures. TZhey will 
Buddhaize Christianity, if they have 
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power and opportunity. Vet Christians 
study the past and take warning. Unto 
the awakening mind of the people of New 
Japan, shall a pure or a distorted form of 
the Jesus-religion be preached ? 

It is no cry of an alarmist. It is the 
outcome from conviction from all who 
know the facts: Japan's crisis is at hand / 
Before the end of this century, it may be 
decided, whether Christianity or its coun- 
terfeit shall have the Land of Dawn. The 
missionaries in the field say that now is 
the vital moment, and they are right.— 
W. E. Griffis, D. D. 


——— we -- 


CALLED OF GOD.* 





‘* The Lord called Samvel ; and he an- 
swered, Here am I.” I Sam. iii. 4. 


David Zeisberger was a most devoted 
worker amongst the Red Indians of Amer- 
ica, and did a noble work in Christian- 
izing and civilizing these wild tribes. His 
early history is interesting. David Zeis- 
berger’s forefathers were peasants, the fol- 
lowers of John Huss. When he was five 
years old his family fled, to escape perse- 
cution, to Herrnhut, where Count Zin- 
zendorf then had gathered the remaining 
Hussites. David’s father and mother were 
among tne Herrnhutters sent by Zinzen- 
dorf to Georgia, but the boy was left in 
Moravia, to be educated by the Church of 
the Unitas Fratrum, 

He was a small, delicate lad, with 
something in his face which attracted the 
notice of Zinzendorf. Hesent the boy to 
a prosperous community of the Church 
near Utrecht, where education, as in 
godly private families of the time, was 
given through the lash. David went 
through a steady discipline of work, beat- 
ings and fastings. One day a stranger 
whom he helped, when he was lost in the 
morasses near the town, gave him two 
pieces of gold, bidding him keep them and 
not give them to the community. David’s 
conscience, however, forced him to give 
one piece to the brethren, who immedi- 
ately charged him with having stolen it, 
and publicly punished him as a liar and a 
thief. 

This was the stroke too much. That 
night David, with another boy named 
Shober, escaped from the community and 
set off to America, with no means but the 
solitary piece of gold which he had kept. 
It paid their way to London. There 
Generel Ozlethorpe met the lads, and, 
struck by David's sensitive face and sin- 
gular gravity, procured them a free pas- 
sage to Savannah. 

In the backwoods of Georgia, Zeisberger 
at last found his father and mother- He 
was much impressed by the sight of the 
poor savages around him, and often pon- 
dered the question whether or not he 
should devote his life to the work of 
bringing these lost heathen to God. 

Just at this juncture arrived Count Zin- 
zendorf. He saw the lad, and detected 
again the same singular hint of promise 





*From Anecdotes Illustrative of Old Testament Texts. 
6s. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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on his face—a prophecy which he could 
not interpret. He told the brethren that 
the boy must have a chance, and ap. 
pointed him one of his staff to return with 
him to Moravia. David came with him 
to Philadelphia, and embarked with the 


understanding that a clear road to fortune . 


lay betore him in Europe, and that he 
never was to return to America. The ship 
weighed anchor. Bishop Nitschmann, 
passing down the deck, saw the lad, pale 
and haggard, gazing at the receding shore, 

** Zeisberger,’’ he said, ‘‘is it possible 
that you wish toreturn?’’ ‘* Yes.’’ 

‘But for what reason?’ ‘* That I 
may learn to know Christ, and teach Him 
to the Indians,” said David, finding speech 
at last in his extremity. 

‘¢ Then, if that be your mind, in God’s 
name even now go back. 

The ship was brought to, and the boy 
sent back. After this the Moravians re 
garded him as Eli did Samuel: he was 
called of God. His name was entered on 
the list of brethren and their trades, as 
David Zeisberger, destinirter Heiaenbote. 
The lad at once left the community and 
went to the lodge of the great sachem of 
the Mohawks, and there lived and worked 
to learn thoroughly the habits and lan- 
guage of the Indians. He was adopted 
into the tribe of Onondagas. 

Thus began the remarkable history of a 
work which extended over sixty-two years. 





IN THE PREACHING of the apostles, as re- 
corded in Acts, we find them basing their 
arguments and appeals, not upon theories 
and speculations, but upon the facts of 
the coming, the life, the death and resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus Christ. In this 
connection we were interested in the fol- 
lowing extract from the life of one who 
was ‘‘a preacher of righteousness ” in his 
day and generation. ‘‘ He felt that an 
historical Christianity was absolutely es- 
sential ; that only through a visible life of 
the Divinest in the flesh, could God be- 
come intelligible to men, that Christ was 
God’s idea of our nature realized ; that 
only when we fall back upon the glorious 
portrait that has been, can we be delivered 
from the despair of humanity; that in 
Christ ‘all the blood of all the nations 
ran,’ and all the powers of man were re- 
deemed. Therefore He grasped as the 
highest truth on which to rest life and 
thought, the reality expressed in the words. 
‘The Word was made flesh.’ The Incarna- 
tion was to him the centre of all history, 
the blossoming of humanity. The Life 
which followed the Incarnation was the 
explanation of the life of God, and the 
only solution of the problem of the life of 
man.” We have sometimes wondered 
whether we have not lost something in 
our fear of dwelling too much upon the 
humanity of the Lord Jesus Christ. To 
dwell upon this humanity to the exclusion 
of His divinity, is a fatal error ; but there 
is great help and inspiration for our daily 
living in studying the details of that most 
simple and natural, and yet most marvel- 
lous and glorious life of our Lord upon 
earth. —Jnterchange. 
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WILLIAM PENN’S BURIAL PLACE. 


On the fifth day of August, 1718, Wil- 
liam Penn was buried at Jordans, in the 
county of Bucks. But a few weeks since 


Istood beside that grave, which is desig- | 
nated only by a little headstone not more | 
than three feet high, and bearing on it no | 


other inscription than these words: Wil- 
liam and Hannah Penn. 


To Pennsylvanians Jordans should be 
better known than it is—our Westminster 
Abbey—and it is in the hope that I may 
induce others to visit it, that I offer some 
account of the place. The most simple 
and direct route to Jordans is by way of 
Uxbridge, a small town, fifteen miles from 
Londun, and about eight miles from which 
the meeting-house is s.tuated. Leaving 
London at Bishop’s road, Paddington Sta- 
tion, at 10.15 A. M., a ride of forty-five 
minutes brings one to Uxbridge. Here, 
a short distance from the station, is ‘* The 
Chequers,’? a well-known inn, in the rear 
of which is a livery stable, the proprietor 
of which will furnish good drivers who 
know the way, and, after driving for an 
hour over a beautiful road, will bring you 
to the quaint old brick meeting house of 
Jordans. It isin the summer a beautiful 


drive, through a rich farming country and | 


by villages many of which have a historic 
value. A short distance to the left of the 
toad is Beaconfields, formerly Beechen- 
fields, from which the late Prime Minister 
took his title. Chalfont St. Giles has in 
it the pretty little cottage in which Milton 
wrote his *‘ Il Penseroso and L’Allegro,’’ 
and a little further is The Grange, the 
home of Isaac and Mary Pennington, 


where Penn wooed and won his young 
bride. 


The quaint brick meeting-house is sur- | 


rounded by grand old trees, among which 
are beeches, horse-chestnuts, the ash, and 
the pine. Many of them are very old, 
and have attained a great height. 


To the right of the house there is a wild © 








ravine, so wild, indeed, that it is difficult 
to believe the place is less than twenty- 
five miles from London. Entering the 
doorway of the meeting-house, we found 
ourselves in a small ante-room, in which 
were several untidy-looking children whose 
parents, the custodians of the place, were 
temporarily absent. It was a sort of 
kitchen and small dining-room combined, 
and seemed sadly out of place here. A 
door from this room opened directly into 
the meeting-house. The floor is of brick, 
the benches plain and primitive to the last 
degree. One bench, a little more ele- 
vated than the rest, served as the preach- 
ers’ gallery, and here Penn, Pennington, 
Ellwood, and others of the earliest and 
greatest of the Friends, preached and 
prayed or sat in silent worship. There is 
an old-fashioned table, said to have been 
here in Penn’s time, now used for the 
visitor’s book, in which last are some 
strange entries. 


One record said that the writer was a 
chief of the Delaware Indians, and that 
his father’s grandfather had been with 


| Penn when he made his first treaty with 


the Indians. Just outside of the doorway 
is the graveyard, and there, side by side, 
are the graves of William Penn and Han- 
nah Penn, of Gulielma Maria Penn, 
of Mary Pennington, Isaac Pennington, 
and of John Rule. Immediately back of 


these are the graves of William Penn’s | 
| credible.’ 


children, viz: Letitia, Springett, Mary, 
and John Penn, while a little further back 
are small tombstones, bearing the names 


| of Thomas and of Mary Ellwood. Di- | 
rectly opposite the graves of William and 
Hannah Penn are five little graves, andon | 


a single tombstone are the words, Zhe jive 
chil tren of Wilitam Penn. The place is 
quiet and retired to an extraordinary de- 
gree. Penn’s grave is much worn. There 
were a little grass and a few field flowers 


Once a year the Friends of London and 
its vicinity hold a meeting here, and the 








old meeting-house and its youths’ gallery 
are then filled to overflowing ; but for the 
remainder of the year there broods over 
the place the silence of death. 

J. J. Levick. 


THE Work oF MIssIONS—IMPARTIAL 
TestTimony.—The following statement by 
Admiral Sullivan was printed in 1885, 
namely, that— 

‘*Mr. Darwin had often expressed to 
me his conviction that it was utterly use- 
less to send missionaries to such a set of 
savages as the Fuegians, probably the very 
lowest of the human race. I had always 
replied that I did not believe any human 





| beings existed too low to comprehend the 


simple message of the Gospel of Christ. 
After many years, I think about 1867, but 
I cannot find the letter, he wrote to me 


| that the recent accounts of the mission 
| proved to him that he had been wrong and 
| I right in our estimates of the native char- 


acter and the possibility of doing them 


| good through missionaries; and he re- 


quested me to forward to the Society an 
enclosed check for five pounds, as a testi- 
mony of the interest he took in their good 
work. On June 6, 1874, he wrote: ‘I 
am very glad to hear so good an account 
of the Fuegians, and it is wonderful.’ On 
June 10, 1879: ‘The progress of the 
Fuegians is wonderful, and had it not oc- 
curred, would have been to me quite in- 
On January 3, 1880: ‘ Your 
extracts [from a journal] about the Fue- 
gians are extremely curious, and have in- 
terested me much. I have often said that 
the progress of Japan was the greatest 
wonder in the world, but I declare that 


| the progress of Fuegia 1s almost equally 


wonderful.’ ”’ 








Tuey who delay setting out, merely 


| because the road is difficult, or that they 
' on the grave of Penn and of Pennington. | 


cannot see to the end of the journey, are 
in danger of being belated. 
—Dillwyn’s ** Reflections.” 


~ 
Fe 
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Dustin YEARLY MEETING, this year, 
besides the Report of its Delegates to the 
Richmond Conference, and the Declara- 
tion of Faith, had interesting proceedings 
concerning Peace, Temperance (especially 
petitions for a ‘‘ Saturday Early Closing,”’ 
and ‘Sunday Closing” of Public Houses), 
International Arbitration, and Abolition 
of State Regulation of Vice in India. 
Statistical returns show a small decrease in 
the number of members during the past 
year ; the membership now being 2744. 








LonDON YEARLY MEETING, 5th mo. 29, 
after a long discussion, adopted a Minute, 
reaffirming the belief of the Society of 
Friends in the fundamental Scriptural 
truths of the Gospel, but refraining from 
expressing any judgment on the contents 
of the Declaration produced by the Rich- 
mond Conference. According to our in- 
formation so far received, this conclusion 
was adopted with much unanimity. 

While objection to the adoption of a 
* creed’’ is strongly urged on the part ot 
some English Friends in opposition to the 
Conference Declaration, it may be inferred 
from the fact of a more extended, yet very 
similar series of doctrinal statements being 
contained in the London Yearly Meeting 
Discipline, as recently revised and pub- 
lished, that the real ground of difficulty is 
a digression of opinion, in the minds of 
an influential minority, concerning the 
New Testament doctrines of the Atone- 
ment and of the future condition of those 
who ‘‘die in their sins.’ We await, 
however, with much interest, the report 
of the proceedings of the Yearly Meeting, 
expected in the London Friend and 
British Frien?. 


—— +.» —_ «eo — 





. FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER.—Con- 
tinuing our notice of the number for 
Fourth Month, mention may next be made 
of a full account given by William Jones 
of his mission in the United States on be- 
half of Peace and International Arbitra- 
tion. Our readers are already acquainted 
with his work; and with the important 
and encouraging visit of the Delegation of 
Members of the British Parliament to this 
country in promotion of a Treaty of Arbi- 
tration. Some of William Jones’ last sen- 
tences are the following : 


‘* More profitable is the weighty con- 
sideration, how do we, as a Society, stand 
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at the present day? If Iam not mistaken, 
we occupy a unigue position as a Chris. 
tian Church, in maintaining, as a neces- 
sary part of our faith, the Gospel principle 
and practice of Peace with all men. Basing 
our faith upon the great principle of the 
infinite love of God revealed in Christ 
Jesus, we believe with the Apostle, that it 
logically carries with it this consequence, 
‘ If God so loved us, we ought also to love 
one another.’ In the eye of the Apostle 
the two things are inseparable, for, ‘ He 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen ?” 

‘¢Time was when the Moravian and 
Mennonite Churches upheld these same 
views of Christian truth, and enjoined the 
practice of them on their members. So 
far as my enquiries have gone on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, this is no longer the 
cae; but under the cruel and stern laws 
of the conscription their young men are 
found serving their time of bondage in 
the various national armies. Whatever 
may be the state of the case, however, as 
regards the Churches, there never has 
been a time in my experience when there 
was more of an awakening among tender 
consciences, more of a spirit of enquiry 
after the Divine truth amongst individuals 
in almost every dendmination of Chris- 
tians. And it has to myself been a great 
satisfaction to observe a growing tendency 
amongst some of our fellow Christians, to 
draw nearer to the distinctive principle 
maintained by Friends, that @// war is in- 
consistent with the spirit of the Gospel. 
Again and again on public platforms, 
both in America and in this country, has 
such condemnation of all war been ut- 
tered, not only by Christian ministers, 
but by men in official and exalted stations. 

‘« Let us take courage from the interest 
it has wrought in the minds of so many 
good and great men before us. And let 
us not fail to keep in mind that the end 
for which we and they have worked has 
been promised to the world by Him whose 
word shall not fail, nor ‘return unto Him 
void.’ ”’ 


C. J. Westlake contributes an essay on 
‘Christ Our Life ;’’ which begins as fol- 
lows : 


‘¢We are often reminded of George 
Fox’s injunction to hold the Truth in the 
Life. The Truth, as it is in Jesus, should 
be held zm Jesus; for ‘in Him was Life ; 
and the Life was the Light of men’ (John 
i. 4). ‘The Life is more than meat, and 
the body than raiment.’ 

‘*We want now to carry this thought 
of the pre-eminence of the Life, into the 
present condition of our Society ; to see 
in what way it is lacking, and how it 
would be available for the strengthening 
of our borders. 

‘¢ Whilst believing that our condition 
is becoming more healthy and vigorous, 
we see two duts, each of which forms a 
solemn query for our searching meditation. 

‘¢ First.—Our hearts are more drawn 
out than for a long time past to the lost 





[Sixth mo. 





and sinful ; and with renewed earnestness 
we do the work of the Evangelist. It js 
well that it is so; Ju¢—are we also as* 
earnest as in the days long past in the 
edification of saints, rooting, and ground. 
ing, and building them up in Christ our 
Life? 

‘¢Secondly.—Our minds are more 
deeply concerned than in former days at 
any unsoundness in doctrine. It is well 
that it isso; 4u¢/—do we also recognize, 
as of the first importance, the taking 
Christ as our Life, and of doing His will, 
that we may £aow of the doctrine ?”’ 


We must make room for a few other 
passages from this very earnest and sug. 
gestive paper : 


‘* Mr. Moody, the American evangelist, 
has said something to this effect—that he 
would rather bring six haif-hearted Chris. 
tians into the full light and joy of an en. 
tire surrender to Christ, than twenty souls 
into the kingdom, because each of the 
dedicated spirits would probably be used 
to influence hundreds. 

‘* If we Friends, who believe in the im- 


mediate power and guidance of the Spirit, 


would look with s ngle eye for the anoint- 
ing, whereby the dew of God's Spirit 
would distil and flow through us to our 
Christian friends and neighbors; if we 
knew more of that holy fellowship, the 
true and spiritual breaking of bread from 
house to house, either in our usual simple 
intercourse with others or by the ‘ family 
visits’ as God may direct us, we should 
be a much truer and brighter body of fol- 
lowers and confessors of our Lord and Sa- 
viour.”’ 

‘¢Our Church is dry and languishing 
for want of Life! Is not God saying to 
us, ‘ Behold, I will cause breath to enter 
into you, and ye shall live?’ (Ezek. 
xxxviil. 5). We must have Life from the 
living Head to be achannel through which 
the quickening breath of God can pass! 

‘© If we as a body would really ‘ Rest 
in the Lord, and wait patiently for Him,’ 
or, as it may be rendered, ‘ Hold our- 
selves still in the Lord, and let Him mould 
us ;’ if we would put away all fears and 
discouragement, and trust Him to shelter 
us from harm; if we would commit our 
way wholly to Him, and take Christ alone 
as our Life and Strength, then would 
‘our Light break forth as the morning, 
and our health spring forth speedily ’ (Is. 
Iviii. 8). 

‘He, being dead, yet speaketh”’ is the 
titular superscription of a poem, signed 
D. P., in commemoration of William C. 
Westlake. This is followed by John Tay- 
lor’s discriminating abstract of the ‘‘ Pro- 
ceedings, &c., of the General Conference 
of Friends, held in Richmond, Indiana, 
in 1887.” It is brief, but gives a fair 
and liberal account of the spirit and work 
of the Conference. 

John William Colenso is the subject of 
the next article, of twenty six pages, ably 
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written, by Edward Marsh. To many read- 
ers, the view here given of the Bishop of 
Natal is more favorable than they have 
peen accustomed to; but we cannot im- 
pugn its justice, so far as it recognizes the 
sincerity and piety of the man. His own 
words are thus quoted; 


«This I say,—as the testimony of one 

. who has thoroughly examined one 

rtion at least, of the Sacred Volume, 
and knows now, perhaps, almost as much 
as is at present known of its unhistorical 
character, its variance with scientific cer- 
tainties, its discrepancies and contradic- 
tions,—this I say, the more the Bible is 
studied, the more Divine it seems; the 
more august, and grand, and wonderful ; 
the more full of real support and solid 
comfort for the soul of man.”’ 

‘‘You can turn to the Bible as a trea- 
sury of Divine instruction. ..... The 
Lord’s Prayer is there, with its simple pe- 
titions, which the child can understand, 
while the hoary-headed saint can never 
exhaust their meaning. The Psalms are 
there, which tell how men lived and labor- 
edand longed after God, and were suffer- 
ed to find Him, in the ages long ago as 
now. The lives of good men and true are 
there, with all their patient faith, their 
noble self sacrifice, their joyous confi- 
dence, their sure belief in the final triumph 
of God and His Truth—though chequer- 
ed, it is true, with signs of human infir- 
mity. Above all, the history of Christ 
Himself is there, with its calm, serene 
trust in the ever-present help of His Hea- 
venly Father, with its purity and good- 
ness, its holy hitred of sin, its pitiful com- 
passion for the sinner, its boundless love 
toGod and man, exhibited in life and 
sealed in death.’’ 

‘‘The faith of Christ, the faith which 
cares for the weak, which reclaims the 
fallen, which makes us see in every human 
creature our Father’s child, which teaches 
us that we ought to lay down our lives for 
the brethren, which sets before us the 
Cross, the sacred emblem of love and suf- 
fering, asthe glory of humanity—how can 
the Author of that faith, of this pure doc- 
trine, be any other thin the Lord and Sa- 
viour of men, the dear Son of man and 
Son of God, in whom ‘the Father was 
dwelling’ by the Eternal Word, to whom 
He ‘gave not the Spirit by measure?’ 
Yes! Christianity is a fact—a fact of the 
present as well as of the past. No criti- 
cism of documents, no discovery of glosses, 
no sifting of history, can ever disprove 
It or rob it of any of its essential glories, 
as the Light,—the great Light,—which 
has ‘come down from above, from the 
Father of Lights,’ to lighten’ our race. 
.. . Nothing is more plain in the New 
Testament than that the sum and sub- 
stance of it, as of the Old, is nota sys- 
tem of religious worship, not asummary of 
many and various things to be believed or 
done, . . but a revelation of God, and of 
our relation to Him, as that of children to 
a loving Father.”’ 


“The Body and Its Members”’ is the 


subject of an impressive article by Mary 
Agnes Backhouse. Thencomes J. Bevan 
Braithwaite’s paper, ‘* Notes on the Rich- 
mond Conference.’’ Familiar as_ this 
topic is to our readers, the considerations 
presented in this article make it suitable 
for insertion shortly in our pages in full. 
It has been called out by the unexpected 
character of the discussion of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference among Eng- 
lish Friends. 

‘*The Dark Side of the Picture’’ by 
Henrietta Brown, is the heading of some 
thoughtful and timely remarks on the 
more saddening aspects of the time we 
live in; whose progress and possessions 
were so exultantly dwelt upon in connec- 
tion with the year of the Queen’s Jubilee. 
A Page of Notices of Books Received 
closes this number; the careful perusal 
of the whole of which we commend to our 
readers. * 





THE AMERICAN ARBITRATOR, published 
at 702 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, by 
John B. Wood, contains in its sixth number, 
dated the rrthinst., the excellent document 
prepared by Augustiné Jones, and issued 
by New England Friends’ Representative 
Meeting: ‘‘War, an Unnecessary Evil, 
Forbidden by Scripture.’’ Any one de- 
siring to place before thoughtful readers, 
in a brief form, and at a minimum cost, 
the essence of the arguments against war, 
can hardly do better than to promote the 
wide distribution of this document. The 
Address prepared and printed by the 
Meeting for Sufferings of Pailadelphia 
Yearly Meeting is equally sound and Scrip- 
tural in its foundation and statements ; but 
the New England tract has advantages in 
brevity, directness and terseness; it is 
more readable, and therefore is adapted to 
the greatest number of readers. Both, 
however, have their provinces of useful- 
fulness, and may well be scattered far and 
wide, especially among ministers of the 
different denominations, and others who 
are still ‘‘in the mixture ” about Chris- 
tianity and war. 





Henry S. Newman, of Leominster, 
Bngland, whose gospel labors near his 
home and in distant lands, as well as the 
valuable services of his pen, are widely 
known, is expected to meet with Friends 
at Twelfth Street Meeting-house, Phila- 
delphia, Third-day, Sixth mo. rgth, 3.30 
p. M. We trust that many will avail them. 
selves of the opportunity to be present at 
that time. 


*Alice Lewis, Westchester, Penna., is Agent in the 
United States for the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 





Our own LANGUAGE, its origin and 
history, must be a subject of much interest 
to every one. We are indebted to Dr. 
Joseph Thomas, an authority on such sub- 
jects, for an instructive article in regard 
to the relation of English to Anglo Saxon 
and Latin, in our present number. 





NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 





(Concluded from page 714.) 


Second-day, 3.30 P. M.—Business was re- 
sumed by reading the Report of the Associ- 
ated Committee on Indian Affairs; awaken- 
ing a renewed interest in the subject. It was 
proposed to reconsider our conclusion of 
last year to withdraw from co-operation 
therewith. It was concluded to advise the 
Trustees of the Murray Fund to appropriate 
therefrom for this purpose 

The Report of the Committee on Evan- 
gelistic Work was then read. Fifty-two 
series of meetings have been held. Nearly 
200 have been added to the church; five 
new meetings have been built up, several 
others in process of building. The interest 
and sympathy of the meeting was expressed 
by a collection at the time of $735.00. The 
Finance Committee added an appropriation 
of $750.00 for this service. 

It was remarked and endorsed by several, 
and no dissenting voice, that our Yearly 
Meeting was never in so encouraging a 
state, never with more spiritual life, never in 
better working order, than at the present 
time. 

The Committee on Adjournment now re- 
ported, recommending that the Meeting ad- 
journ to meet next year at Glens Falls; 
with which the Meeting united. 

& P. M.—Missionary work in Mountain 
Home, Alabama, was described by W. S. 
Wooton, and in North Carolina by David 
E, Sampson, 

Third-day Morning, 10.30.—The business 
was continued by reading the Reports from 
the Quarterly Meetings on the state of soci- 
ety, supplemented by additional statements 
of representatives present, instead of answers 
and queries. General accounts of the 
regular meetings, mission work, prayer- 
meetings and evidences of healthy growth, 
or otherwise, are reported as directed by the 
Yearly Meeting last year. 

A Women's Foreign Missionary Society 
has been organized the past year. They 
were encouraged and their work approved 
by the meeting, but they were invited to 
work under the auspices of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, instead of as a separate organization ; 
as New York Yearly Meeting is now com- 
posed of Friends, “all one in Christ.” 

Afternoon, 3.30.—The committee having 
charge of the Educational Fund reported 
that forty young people had been assisted in 
getting an education at the Academy at 
Union Springs; which is reported to be in 
excellent condition and highly appreciated 
by all who attend. The Preceptress, I. T, 
Pope, was present, and asked for additional 
aid in behalf of those desirous of getting an 
education. 

The Report of the Committee on Temper- 
ance was considered and approved. Lec- 
turers have been sent through the Yearly 
Meeting, literature has been circulated, &c, 
The following resolution was presented, and 
after some discussion adopted by the meet- 
ing: ‘Since we regard the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors as a great sin, and the occa- 
sion of so much crime, pauperism, disease 
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and corruption, therefore we cannot approve 
of licensing or taxing it, and we desire its 
legal prohibition.” 

The discussion elicited a united and de- 


cided expression in favor of prohibition, but’ 


some difference as to the method of reach- 
ing so desirable a result. Some shrank from 
the responsibility of removing all tax and 
restriction by license laws, and thus hoisting 
the gates widely open to whisky and iniquity, 
until entire prohibition can be secured, _Li- 
cense laws were considered by some as a 
restriction and as crippling the evil, thus 
doing what can be done to limit and lessen 
the great sin as an advance step towards 
what all so greatly desire; while others 
ignore any effort for its suppression, short of 
its entire prohibition, as a participation in 
the crime: furnishing another instance of 
equally sincere and earnest minds, differing 
in method, while they agree in object and 
aim. 

In the evening the meeting was addressed 
by Mary A. Woodbridge, of Ohio, Record- 
ing Secretary of the W.C.T. U. The house 
was crowded. Those present were not dis- 
appointed in hearing an address replete with 
logic, truth and persuasion. Prohibition was 
her motto without prescribing any one 
method and denouncing all others. The 
ballot was commended as the focus of 
power, but no party organization was cen- 
sured or prescribed : thus meeting the united 
approval of all, 

The leading argument for prohibition was 
largely based on the necessity ot good gov- 
ernment, which is impossible in a republic 
unless intelligence, temperance and virtue 
prevail. 

At 8.30 A.M. the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders met. After several prayers it resummed 
the subject which was under consideration 
when the Meeting adjourned on Second-day : 
The call, the qualification and care of the 
ministry. 

The call is evidenced by the qualification. 

Intellectual qualification is good, but if 
that is all, our ministry is dry and profitless, 

The call of the Lord is attended with the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit. We need a 
baptized ministry and eldership also. 

There are different gifts, and it is rarely 
the case that all are found in one; and they 
ought not all to be expected of one. 

It is a mistake to think that the machinery 
of the church is all that is needed. No mat- 
ter how nice it is, if that is all, it will not be 
effective in winning souls to Christ. 

The Apostles prayed for boldness. If 
filled with the Spirit we shall be filled with 
love. Where everything else fails love will 
prevail, 

God has given his people a Text Book, 
and the Holy Spirit is our teacher, and be- 
stows our qualification for teaching. 

One said, “My being with you is the re- 
sult of the faithfulness of a baptized elder,” 

The care of the ministry in the order of 
the Church is under the elders, who should 
see that none are disheartened by cold in- 
difference. They should have the baptism 
of love and should watch for good, If the 
love of Christ constrains both preachers and 
hearers, the ministry will be cared for. 


Don’t let us look abroad for service, and 
neglect our home meetings. The baptism 
of the Spirit will make room for us at home 
or abroad. This is the underlying secret of 
success. If we follow the guidance of the 
Spirit we shall not open or close our meet- 
ings at all times the same way. This exer- 
cise closed with a prayer for this baptism, 
which all unite in believing to be our secret 


of power, The meeting then adjourned to 
next year. 





| 


Fourth-day, 10 30.—A Meeting for Wor- 
ship was held as usual. 

On resuming business at 2 P. M., it was 
proposed and approved that as so many De- 
votional Meetings are held mornings and 
evenings, next year this morning also shall 
be devoted to the business of the meeting. 

The Clerk read the summary of the re- 
ports from the Quarters, and the meeting 
was united, directing similar reports to be 
made another year. 

The committee to whom the subject of 
birthright membership was refer:ed, report, 
recommending that children be considered 
and have all the privileges of members, but 
only as members of the church on conver- 
sion and profession of faith. 

The Essays of Epistles were read and ap- 
proved. 

Returning Minutes were read for our vis- 
iting Friends, 

The Meeting then adjourned, to meet at 
Glens Falls next year, if the Lord permit. 

J. DEVOLL. 








-, 


ORIGIN OF PRAYER -MEETINGS.* 





I make the foliowing extract from a 
pamphlet containing addresses on the oc- 
casion of the rs5oth anniversary of the 
First Church of Christ in Pomfret, Conn.: 

‘¢ We cannot say how much visiting from 
house to house and cathechetical instruc- 
tion there was during the first two pastor- 
ates, a period of ninety years ; but preach- 
ing and public assemblies were limited to 
two services on the Sabbath (and in cold 
weather frequently to one) ; the prepara- 
tory lecture and an occasional lecture in 
the house of some aged person or invalid. 
None but the pastor took part in acts of 
social worship. Laymen never prayed or 
spoke on religious themes in public. No 
place or time was given them. It was 
looked upon by the age as disorderly. 
Any brother inclined to such service was 
looked upon as a ‘ new light’ and a ‘sep- 
aratist.’ But at the opening of the third 
pastorate, 1802, prayer and conference 
meetings were introduced, though many 
of the elderly people trembled for the re- 
sult.”’ 

The introduction of the prayer-meeting 
was on this wise everywhere. Whence 
the idea of it came is not easily deter- 
mined. To us it seems an ideathat might 
naturally occur to any one. We must re- 
member, however, that the fathers had 
given up to the clergy the entire conduct 
of religious meetings, and would not have 
thought of interfering with what long and 
universal usage had established. Dr. Bacon 
wrote me, some years since: 

‘‘ The modern style of prayer-meeting 
(partly borrowed from the Quakers) 
wherein everybody is expected to speak or 
pray or sing at the prompting of the 
Spirit, is, | think, entirely novel in our 
churches.” -—/. ZL. Jenkins, in Independent. 





Take heed of serving the Lord, and 
doing His work, as though your own 
work and business must be done first,— 
and the Lord’s last. 

— Wm. Edmunson. 








(*We read in Acts xvi. 13, of a place ‘* by a river-side, 
where prayer was wont to be made;”’ chiefly, it would 
appear, resorted to by women.—Zd., Friends’ Review. | 


ces. 








From the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
ALICE FISHER. 


That was a very impressive scene and 


service at the Philadelphia Almshouse 
Hospital connected with the burial of the 
remains of Miss Fisher—Alice Fisher, late 
the Chief Nurse of that Hospital, and Head 
of its admirable School for Training Nur. 
ses. Although the funeral was from a pub. 
lic establishment, and although it brought 
together a large assemblage of notable 
people—women and men distinguished in 
our community for their helpful interest in 
all good works—it was nevertheless a pri- 
vate funeral, a gathering of Miss Fisher’s 


friends to pay the last earthly homage to 
her as a most useful and estimable woman 
and a valued member of our community, 
The funeral procession, composed of such 
persons, was headed by a Senator of the 
United States, and one of the most widely- 
known citizens of Pailadelphia—attended 
by a line of pall bearers, every person in 
which was a man of distinction, and these 
followed by a long column of ladies, many 
of whom were equally distinguished for 
their good services and zeal for the pro- 
motion of all civilizing works and influen- 


Then in a group, forming a picturesque 
foreground to the notable people assem- 
bled, were sixty of the white-aproned, 
iawn capped, comely trained nurses and 
nurse pupils of Miss Fisher’s school, in 
their blue stuff-gowns that never make a 
rustle when moving about the sick room. 
These had come to pay their tribute of 
undying affection to their dead teacher, 
and the plaintive music of their voices as 
they sang te parting requiem when the 
procession started and when they cast 
their farewell flowers on the grave, was 
pathetic in the highest degree. 

And still it is to be remembered that 
this was the private funeral of a Nurse 
Teacher from an Almshouse Hospital, 
unaccompanied by any official aid or cir- 
cumstance. That Teacher, however, was 
a noble woman. She was one of those 
whose exertions, labors and personal sac- 
rifices had exalted a once obscure, empir- 
ical and neglected calling, to the rank of 
a skilled profession. This is a grand 
achievement, and in the instance of the 
poor creatures who had and now have to 
go to the wards of the Philadelphia Alms- 
house Hospital it is an achievement of 
inestimable and vital value. Lives are 
saved now by skilled and gentle nursing 
that but a few years ago were sacrificed to 
ignorance, neglect and coarse cruelty. 
What that Hospital is now, compared with 
what it was—is Alice Fisher's monument 
and eulogy. Asskilled Nurse and Teacher 
she was one of the foremost of those who 
ennobled that profession ; and as woman, 
as well as Teacher, she furnished a bright 
example of the high dignity with which a 
true woman can live and die in an Alms- 
house Hospital. 








Tue fear of the Lord is a fountain of 
light, which opens the mysteries of God's 
kingdom. —John Pemberton. 
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HEALTH. 


ApouT CONSUMPTION —-The disease, con- 
sumption, however viewed, is always of 
public interest. As Dr. Bowditch has de- 
termined for Massachusetts, and Dr. Bu- 
chanan for parts of England, the compar. 
ative degree of wetness in the soil is a 
fgir mez sure of the proportion of consump- 
tion among the residents thereon. Dr. 
Pepper, of Philadelphia, attempted an in- 
vestigation of the distribution of the same 
disease for the State ot Pennsylvania, and 
resented his data and certain conclusions 
to the Climatological Association asa con- 
tribution to the climatological study of the 
disease. His inquiries were sent to 650 of 
the 5,000 physicians distributed through 
sixty seven counties, and replies were re- 
ceived from 120 correspondents in forty- 
seven counties. The general deductions 
from the answers are, that the localities 
having high mortality from consumption 
are those of little elevation and large an- 
nual rainfall, and that the hemlock regions, 
which correspond quite closely with the 
favorable climatic regions, have the great- 
estimmunity. A very small proportion 
of the respondents recognize the influence 
of special local causes for this disease, 
such as the greater dampness of one house 
than another. The hereditary nature of 
the disease is almost unanimously admitted, 
while its infectious quality is receiving 
more general recognition. In race, the 
negroes seem the most liable, and Jews 
the most exempt, but there are many 
other factors than those of nationality to 
b: taken into account.—/Vation. 


DISINFECTANTS AND THEIR UsEs.—Dr. 
Alfred Carpenter delivered an address at 
the last monthly meeting of the Association 
of Public Sanitary Inspectors, on ‘“Theory 
and Practice as to Disinfection.” He urged 
that sanitary inspectors, who had a very 
great power if they usedit carefully, should 
reason out the grounds of the application 
of any particular mode of disinfection, 
rather than to give a blind obedience to a 
written order. With regard to small-pox, 
he pointed out that germs of living proto- 
plasm in the breath of a patient would 
take root if immediately transplanted to 
the membrane of a susceptible person, but 
if floated about in the air for one hundred 
yards, they would lose their vitality. Iso- 
lation, with ventilation, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, was necessary in such cases. For 
disinfecting the furniture of a house after 
infectious disease, steam was preferable, 
and he advised all local authorities to pro- 
vide themselves with the means of apply- 
ing steam heat. Dr. Carpenter did not 
recommend carbolic acid as a disinfectant 
in cases of disease, for it was found that 
the acid preserved the dormant germ from 
decay. This also held good of alcohol ; 
the use of spirituous liquors as a protec- 
tion against the evils of impure water was 
Qo protection at all. The same argument 
applied, though in a mipvor degree, to 
sulphurous acid. The best disinfectant 
Was a solution of bichloride of mercury. 
It required to be used with care, but it 





was rapid in its action, and so powerful 
that a solution of one part in 5000 of water 
would in fifteen minutes destroy every 
living germ, dormant or otherwise, with , 
which it came in contact. 
infectant for sewers was sulphate of iron. 


The best dis- 


Dr. Carpenter concluded by saying that 
the lines on which disinfection should be 


carried out were: Ventilation, aerial dis- 


infection by chlorine or steam, lime-wash- 
ing, washing floors and furniture with so- 
lutions of mercuric chloride ; steam heat 
for clothing, furniture, etc.; and sulphate 
of iron or chloride of lime in adequate 
quantities for flushing. If these means 
were effectively applied infectious diseases 
would be completely banished from our 
midst, and any local authority which now 
allowed of their continuance, was doing 
defective work.— British Medical Journa?. 


- Se 


RURAL 

INSECTICIDES.—At a winter meeting of 
the Ohio Horticultural Society, Prof. Wm. 
R. Lazenby, Director of the State Ex- 
perimental Station, read a paper giving 
experiments in the use of insecticides. In 
this the essential requisites were summed 
up, preventive means were treated of, and 
the remedial measures were grouped. 
These latter are of interest to the farmer 
specially, and were stated as follows : 

Applying poison to the plant upon 
which the insect feeds. Applying sub- 
stances directly to the body of the insect. 
To hand-pick, entrap, and kill by miscel- 
laneous means. 

The following were suggested as reme- 
dial means from experiments made : 

For the Currant and Gooseberry Worm. 
—Cover the ground in the vicinity of 
several bushes with coal ashes to the depth 
of ten or twelve inches. Should extend 
two feet on either side of row. 

For the Codling Moth or Apple Worm. 
—Spread fresh gas lime to a depth of two 
or three inches unde: one or more apple 
trees. This should be done when the 
apple trees are in blossom. Another sim- 
ilar application should be made six weeks 
later. 

For the Plum Curculio.—Dip eight or 
ten corn cobs, or as many pieces of woolen 
rags, in coal tar, and hang these at dif- 
ferent points in the plum tree. This 
should be done immediately after the blos- 
soms have fallen. The cobs or rags should 
be dipped in the tar every two weeks. 

For the Aphis or Green Fly on House 
Plants.—Make a solution of whale oil 
soap, a quarter of a pound of soap to six 
quarts of water. Thoroughly sprinkle or 
wash the plants with this solution once a 
month. 

For Vermin in Henneries and Stables. 
—Thoroughly sprinkle or spray them with 
kerosene. 

For the Striped Cucumber or Squash 
Beetle. —Moisten with kerosene the inner 
folds of some rags or cloths, and place 
these in the centre of or near the hills. 
As soon as the cloths become dry, moisten 
them again. 


For ants, which frequently infest pan- 
tries and other places, use a sponge well 
moistened with sweetened water. When 
well filled with the insects, destroy them 
by dipping into boiling water. 

For the common house fly try pyre- 
thrum, or Persian insect powd:r, which 
should be used in small quantities by dust- 
ing with an atomizer in infested rooms. 

In the discussion, however, it was shown 
that the corn cob and tar remedy for cur- 
culio was not efficient ; that gas lime was 
dangerous to trees, but that coal ashes 
under trees was excellent, and it may 
properly be considered a specific for the 
currant and gooseberry worm. 

All this corresponds with the experience 
of practical men of many years’ standing. 
There is no sure method of securing 
plums against the curculio except jarring 
the trees, from the time the fruit is the 
size of peas until fully formed, and catch- 
ing in sheets. The coddling moth must 
be met by some means that will prevent 
the female from climbing the tree. This 
is done by means of bandages, and de- 
stroying the eggs laid within. The remedy 
for ants is a well known and useful one. 
Pyrethrum powder, if fresh and pure, is a 
useful insecticide; but wire screens to 
windows and doors is the best means 
known for keeping flies and other insects 
out of rooms. The remedy for striped 
beetle on cucumber and other vines is a 
good assistant, but the most practical 
means of destroying them is to sprinkle 
the vines with cold water, and before the 
insects recover to scrape them away in a 
a heap to the dry earth beyond, and kill 
them as they struggle forth— Farm, Field 
and Stockman. 


Tue Drop WorM, or BaskKeT WoRM.— 
This pest, which makes for itself a nest 
out of the leaves of the tree it feeds on, 
and has these nests hanging on the 
branches like brown curl-papers over a 
lady’s head, is so easily kept down by 
hand-picking before they get large enough 
to be very destructive, that there is not 
the slightest excuse for having valuable 
evergreens destroyed by them.— Garden- 
ers’ Monthly. 


Grartinc Wax.—How to make this is 
often asked, and while there are many re- 
ceipts given, the one that we like best, 
after forty years’ experience, is made 
as follows: Use one pint linseed oil, 
four pounds resin, one pound beeswax. 
Melt all over a slow fire; stir well and 
pour on water ; when cool enough to work 
grease the hands well and work it like 
shoemaker’s wax or taffy. Then roll balls 
of convenient size for putting into the ves- 
sel used when grafting. It should be heated 
over a moderate fire, and put on the grafts 
thin, but not too hot. This wax will not 
crack in cold weather, nor run, even if the 
weather gets up to roo° in the shade.— 
Popular Gardening. 


AND therefore mind your gift, mind 


your measure, mind your calling and your 
work. —Geo. Fox. 
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From The Christian. 
A CENTENARY OF MISSIONS. 


The General Conference of Missions, to 


be held in London this month, is now at 
hand, and promises to be one of the most 
important and far-reaching ‘events of the 
day. 
The following is a list of the subjects to 
be considered at sectional meetings for 
m:2mbers only : 

Missionary Methods, Medical Missions, 
Women’s Work in the Mission Field, the 
Place of Education in Missionary Work, 
the Training and Support of Native Work- 
ers, the Missionary in Relation to Litera- 
ture, Home Work for Missions, Mission- 
ary Comity, Commerce and Diplomacy in 
relation to Missions. 

Afternoon meetings of Conference will 
be held in the Lower Exeter Hall as fol- 
lows : 

Monday, June 11.—The Increase of 
Islam, and the Social, Political, and Re- 
ligious Influences of Mohammed.anism. 

Tuesday, June 12.—The Strate of the 
World a Hundred Years Ago and Now, 
as Regards the Prospects of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

Wednesday, June 13.—Buddhism and 
other Heathen Systems; their Character 
and Influence compared with those of 
Christianity. The ‘‘ Light of Asia’’ and 
the “ Light of the World.”’ : 


Thursday, June 14 —The Missions of 
the Roman Catholic Church to Heathen 
Lands ; their Character, Extent, Inflience, 
and Lessons. 

Friday, June 15 —The Intimate Rela- 
tions between Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions; or the Reaction of Foreign Mis- 
sions on the Life and Unity of the Church 

Public evening meetings in the Large 
Hall : 

Monday, June 11.—Great Missionary 
Meeting. The Condition and Increase 
of the Heathen, and their Claims upon 
the Christian Church. 

Tuesday, June 12.—Medical Missions. 

Wednesday, June 13.—Commerce and 
Christian Missions. 

Thursday, June 14 —Women’s Mission 
to Women. 

Friday, June 15.—The Benefits Con- 
ferred by Christian Missions. 

Monday, June 18.—The Church's Daty, 
and a New Departure in Missionary En- 
terprise. 

Tuesday, June 19.—Valedictory Meet- 
ing, and Addresses on the Bible and Chris- 
tian Literature in the Work of Missions. 

Public meetings in the Large and Lower 
Hall, afternoon and evening. Descriptive 
of missionary work in all parts of the 
heathea world: 

Monday, June 11.—China: the Eight- 
een Provinces ; Missions to Jews. 

Tuesday, June 12.—J pan and Imperial 
China and Dependencies; the Turkish 
Empire and Central Asia. 

Wednesday, June 13.—Africa: North 
and West, the Nile, the Niger ; Oceania : 
Polynesia, Australasia, &c. 

Thursday, June 14.—Africa: the Lakes, 
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the Congo, and the Zambesi ; South Afri- 
ca and Madagascar. 

Friday, Tune 15.—India, Northern and 
Central; India: South, Ceylon, Bur- 
mah, &c. 

Monday, June 18.—North and South 
America. 

On Sunday, June 17, sermons or mis- 
sionary addresses by many delegates from 
America and the Continent of Europe, 
and by missionaries and others, will be 
delivered in different parts of London. 








SCHOOL. 

EARLHAM COLLEGE, as stated in the 
Earlhamite, is to have three new courses 
of study: Historical, English and Theo- 
logical. Professor Hodgin will have charge 
of the first-named of these ; Professor W. 
N. Trueblood of the second; and Pro- 
fessor Dougan Clark of the third. The 
‘¢ Theological Course’? is to offer two 
years’ work in Scriptural Exegesis and 
Sacred and Ecclesiastical History, with an 
extended course of reading. 

Earlham Commencement week will 
begin 6th mo. 23, P. M, and close 6th 
mo. 27: on this last day will be the exer- 
cises of the Graduating Class and the Con- 
ferring of Degrees. 


PENN COLLEGE Commencement week, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, is announced as follows : 
** Baccalaureate Service, Sabbath after- 
noon, June 17th, 4 o’clock. Exhibition 
of the Argonaut Society, Tuesday evening, 
June roth, 8 o’clock. Commencement 
Exercises, Wednesday morning, June zoth, 
9.300’clock. Aldrani Oration, Wednes- 
day evening, June 2oth, 8 o’clock.” 

Frienps’ Paciric ACADEMY, located at 
Newberg, Oregon, closed 5th mo. 4th. A 
large audience of friends of the institution 
assembled to listen to the literary exer- 


cises by a class of twelve young ladies and 


gentlemen who finished the grammar school 
course. 

After the presentation of certificates to 
the class by Jessie Edwards, the audience 
was favored with an address from Dr. 
Rowland of Salem, on his travels in Pal- 
estine. Then followed a basket dinner 
which was spread for all. 

Anna E. Bell, who has been working 
in the East in behalf of the institution, 
has returned, bringing snbstantial aid at 
a time when financial assistance will be a 
great help to the school. 

Dr. H. J. Minthorn, who has success- 
fully managed the school in the position 
of Principal for three years, has retired 
from the position. Edwin Morrison, who 
graduates at Earlham this year, and who 
is highly recommended by the President 
of that institution, has been secured for 
Principal, and Mary E. Miles, A. B., for 
first assistant. 

The Academy is becoming widely known 
throughout Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritory, and the prospect is bright for an 
increased attendance the coming year. 





a 


CoNVERSION and change of opinion are 
two distinct things. 








| Sixth mo, 
re  —————————— ee 


RECENT MARRIAGE LAws, 

Marriage is no longer declared, in Ari. 
zona, to be a mere civil contract ; but in 
Idaho, witnesses are no longer necessary 
And in Arizona ‘‘all persons who have 
heretofore lived together as husband ang 
wife and shall continue so to live for one 
year after July 1, 1887,"’ are declared le. 
gally married. In Idaho, as in California, 
neither party is bound to promise of mar. 
riage made in ignorance of the other's 
want of chastity. The age of consent js 
made, in New York and Arizona, eighteen 
in the male and sixteen in the female; 
and in Illinois and Arizona marriages be- 
tween first cousins have been forbidden, 
In Arizona marriages between a white and 
a negro or mulatto, and in North Caroling 
marriages between an Iadian and a negro, 
have been made void. In Idaho and Maine 
either party may marry again without 
being subject to an indictment for bigamy 
if the other has been absent and is be- 
lieved to be dead ; though in Maine such 
party must have been ‘absent seven years, 

When we come to the rights of married 
women, we meet the radical tendency. In 
Rhode Island and Oregon the woman’s 
suffrage amendment was defeated ; but in 
Massachusetts the offize of overseer of the 
poor, and in Alabama that of notary pub- 
lic, may be held by women. Ohio, Idaho, 
Minnesota, Dakota, and Arizona have 
enacted laws changing the entire status of 
married women. Thus in Ohio and Idaho 
the California code is now followed, while 
in Minnesota and Dakota it has been en- 
acted that ‘‘A married woman shall re- 
tain the same legal existence and person- 
ality after marriage as before, and shall 


receive the same protection of all her rights « 


as a woman which her husband does as a 
man,’’ and may sue or be sued ; but this 
does not apply to voting or holding office. 
In Alabama and Ohio neither husband 
nor wife is liable for the acts of the other, 
assuch. Pennsylvania and Alabama have 
also enacted new ‘‘ married women’s 
acts’? as to their property and powers; 
and in these States, as well as Connecticut, 
Ohio, Nevada, and Arizona, the husband 
acquires no rights in the property of the 
wife. In all these, and also in Nebraska, 
New Mexico, and South Carolina, prop- 
erty acquired by the wife after marriage 
is her separate property. In Pennsylvania 
and in Idaho, married women may make 
wills as if sole; in New York convey- 
ances or liens between husbard and wife 
are made valid, and so, in Ohio and Ala- 
bama, as to all contracts between them. 
In Ohio and Arizona married women may 
make deeds without the husband’s joinder, 
as if sole.—Vation. 





oe 


THERE is nothing more certain than 
death, nothing more uncertain than the 
time of dying. I will therefore be pre- 
pared for that at all times, which may 
come at any time, must come at one time 
or another. I shall not hasten my death 
by being still ready, but sweeten it. It 
makes me not die the sooner, but the 
better. — Warwick. 
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From The Illustrated Christian Weekly, 


THE ROMANCE OF ROBERT 
COLLEGE. 





Just now when the Turkish Government 
jsthreatening to enact a law which will 
seriously cripple the operations of the 
educational institutions which have been 
established through missionary effort in 
Turkey, it will be interesting to read the 
story of how Dr. Hamlin secured the per- 
mit to establish Robert College, near Con- 
stantinople. We found the story some 
time ago in the correspondence of one of 
our daily papers. It is as follows: 

After the New York merchant, whose 
name the college bears, had given the 
necesary funds, Dr. Hamlin, who had 
been at the head of an American Semin- 
ary in Constantinople, was selected to 
establish it. He picked out a site, bought 
and paid for it, and then was forbidden 
to build on it. He-bovght another site, 
overlooking the Bosphorus, with one of 
the most magnificent outlooks in the 
world, upon condition that he should not 
have to pay for it until he should receive 
a permit to build on it. He was told by 
the authorities that this would be issued 
in a few weeks—as soon as a few formali- 
ties should have been disposed of. This 
was in 1857. Seven years elapsed before 
the permit was issued. The story of his 
efforts to secure it rivals a romance. 

Finding that he had not only the un- 
willing Turk, but the wily Russian and 
French diplomats to deal with, he saw 
that the siege would be a long one, and 
so set up the college at once in the semin- 
ary building, which was protected by a 
prescriptive right running back over twenty 
years. Then he began a regular campaign, 
having for its object the securing of the 
desired permit. By personal appeal, and 
by diplomatic intervention on the part of 
our Government—Secretary Seward writ- 
ing that the American College question 
might become a thorny one in the future 
—by patient and persistent effort in every 
direction, Dr. Hamlin labored to influence 
the Turkish Government until the Grand 
Vizier, met at every point by his requests, 
exclaimed in desperation: ‘‘ Will this 
man never die?’’ But nothing came of it. 
Once for a brief time the leader of the 
Liberal party was Grand Vizier. He 
listened favorably to Dr. Hamlin, and 
was just about to grant him the desired 
permit, when he suddenly went out of 
office. Again was hope deferred. Once 
Dr. Hamlin wrote a brief argument in 
favor of granting the permit, based chiefly 
upon the general principle that it was 
always best to grant graciously at first 
what might have to be granted, though 
unwillingly, at last, to avoid dangerous 
political complications. But nothing came 
of that. 

After the civil war Admiral Farragut 
came to Constantinople in his flagship. 
His name and fame were known as well 
there as in Washington, and his arrival 
awakened great interest. Crowds thronged 
to see him, and he was invited to dine by 
all the dignitaries. Dr. Hamlin’s little 


boy wanted to see the great Admiral. Dr. 
Hamlin thought at first that this would be 
impossible, and told his son so. But the 
boy seemed so disappointed that he con- 
sented finally to take him to see Farragut. 
They found him alone in his cabin. When 
he asked Dr. Hamlin what he was doing 
there and Dr. Hamlin told him, he said: 
‘*T am sorry I cannot help you get a per- 
mit for your college, but I have no diplo- 
matic functions whatever, and should not 
like to interfere.’’ Just then a local 
physician, who knew both the Admiral 
and Dr.- Hamlin, was announced. As 
soon as he came in he began to urge the 
Admiral to help Dr. Hamlin get his per- 
mit. ‘‘ I would like to,” said the Admiral, 
‘*to help Dr. Hamlin get his permit, but 
as I have just told Dr. Hamlin I have no 
diplomatic functions whatever.” ‘‘ Oh, 
well,’’ said the physician, ‘* you need not 
go at it formally, but whenever you dine 
with an officer of state, ask him: ‘Why 
hasn’t the permit for the building of the 
American college been issued yet?’”’ 
‘©Yes,” said Dr. Hamlin, ‘‘and let me 
suggest that no matter what reply is made 
you make no response in any case.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said the Admiral, ‘‘ there’s no 
harm in asking a civil question. I'll do 
it.” And he did. His direct, plain ques- 
tions, and his evident indisposition to dis- 
cuss the matter made a deep impression 
upon the officers with whom he conversed. 
It came to be believed that Admiral Far- 
ragut’s mission in Constantinople was to 
see that American college building well 
under way. 

There was an insurrection in Crete just 
at that time. Rumor had it that the United 
States was about to loan one of her dread- 
ful monitors, then the most redoubtable 
vessels in the world, to the insurgents. 
The Turkish officers saw in the American 
college question an opportunity to make 
this hope of the Cretans vain. They 
promptly assured the Admiral that the 
preliminary formalities were almost com- 
pleted, and that the permit would be is- 
sued at once. But when the Admiral had 
gone they withheld it still, fearing the 
wrath of France and Russia. No sooner 
had the Admiral reached the United 
States, however, than the American news- 
papers began to talk a great deal about 
the Cretan insurrection. It was evident 
to the fevered imagination of the Grand 
Vizier that Farregut was preparing the 
popular mind for war with Turkey. Im- 
mediately a permit to build Robert Col- 
lege on the site purchased seven years be- 
fore was sent through the American Min. 
ister to Dr. Hamlin. It was of the highest 
and best sort, signed and sealed by the 
Sultan himself, and gave irrevocable, per- 
petual protection to the title. Dr. Ham- 
lin and the American Minister—E. Joy 
Morris, by the way—were astounded; 
they could not believe it possible, know- 
ing nothing of the effect of Farragut’s 
quiet questions. But the permit was au- 
thentic, the building was begun and was 
finished, and the American flag floated high 
over the Bosphorus. Not only did the 
Turkish officers refrain from interrupting 





its progress, but they aided it by admitting 
through their Custom House speedily and 
free from duty all materials intended for 
it. Then came ex-Secretary Seward on 
his way around the world and opened the 
new institution in an address which re- 
minded his hearers of his better days. 

It was not until long afterward that Dr. 
Hamlin learned how Farragut’s questions 
and Seward’s dispatch and his own formal 
request had all moved the mind of the 
Grand Vizier to think favorably of the 
American college lest America should 
free the Cretans. 








Correspondence. 








PHILADELPHIA, Sixth mo. 3d, 1888. 


Editor of Friends’ Review :—I need 
not make any apology for calling thy at- 
tention to an error in a quotation from 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, see p. 
696, 2d column near the bottom, ‘‘ Head- 
ship of the Church,” instead of ‘* Head- 
ship of Christ in the Church,”’ as it stands 
in the Examiner, middle of p. 150. Some, 
in the spirit that criticized J. J. Gurney’s 
writings, might charge that the Editor of 
the Examiner was becoming Roman 
Catholic. I approve of thy cautior on p. 
697, 1st column, I think there is danger in 
reaching out for ‘‘ wider and grander con- 
ceptions,’’ &c., in mistaking our own 
imaginings tor the Truths of Revelation, 
supposed to be ‘‘ lying hid in Seripture.’’ 
I think Canon (now Archdeacon) Farrar 
in his treatise denominated ‘ Eternal 
Hope ’’ has given wings to a fanciful flight 
of imagination when he has insisted on his 
belief that there is an intermediate place or 
opportunity where souls departing from the 
body in an unprepared state may be con- 
verted and forgiven. I cannot from Scrip- 
ture make up my mind that his view can 
be deducible from what appears to be re- 
vealed therein. It seems to me to be clear 
that we shall be accountable for the deeds 
done in the body, unless forgiven here 
and the soul is renewed by Divine grace. 
It is, I think, clearly stated in Rev. ch. 
xxii., verses 10 to 16, that the unregen- 
erate at leaving the body remain so. Phi- 
losophically considered, when the soul is 
stripped of all its passions, propensities 
and powers with which it has been en- 
dowed as its talents to be occupied with 
and improved, by laying off the body in 
which they resided and through which they 
acted, I cannot see how the naked soul 
can bestill in a state of probation—all 
those members which had been the instru- 
ments of sin having been taken away— 
thus placing the poor sin-smitten soul in 
the condition of the unprofitable servant 
who had negiected to put to use his Lord’s 
money during all the time when he was 
permitted to occupy it ; who was not only 
deprived of the loan, but was ordered to 
be cast into ‘‘ outer darkness,” which is 
a very significant term, taken in connec- 
tion with the Scripture that says that the 
Lord God and the Lamb are the Light of 
the Heavenly Jerusalem. It does not 
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seem unreasonable that those who prefer 
to live in this world without God and His 
Light and Life, should when separated from 
the body be suffered to continue in the 
state they had chosen. Then I apprehend 
the Holy Spirit has ceased to reprove. 
There is evidently the punishment of re- 
morse, comparable to the torment of fire 
and brimstone, as evidenced in the case of 
Dives, whether we consider it a reality or 


a parable. Gro. W. TaYLor. 





FROM BISHOP WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


5 E. Hamitton Park, Jerssy City, N. J., 
June 6, 1888, 


Editor of Friends’ Review : 


copy of my Quadrennial Report; also a 
copy of the Quadrennial Report of ‘‘The 


Transit and Building Fund Society of 
Bishop Wm. Taylor’s Self-supporting Mis- 


sions.’’ We pay as we go and keep out 
of debt. You will see a small balance in 
said report, not large, because of extra ex- 
pense of steamer, etc., and the building 
of twenty-one mission houses the past 
year,—all out of debt, never in debt, for 
we paid C. O. D. 

The $70,000 untruth is a most ingenious 
device by a simultaneous sudden appear- 
ance in the public press, far and near, to 
destroy public confidence in my African 
work, shut the gate against all help and 
helpers, and stop the movement. If God 
were not in it, the father of lies would 
have swallowed us up ‘‘ when his wrath 
was kindled against us. His snare will be 
broken, anid the work of our African mis- 
sions will prosper. 

Poor Africa! The men-stealing sava- 
ges, the desolation wrought by rum from 
Christian countries, the comparative fail- 
ure of missions on the west coast, and now 
when the Lord Jesus is leading in a host 
of unsalaried humble workers on a 
half-dozen lines inward trom a stretch 
of 2500 miles of coast, the roaring 
lion has arisen from his lair and we have 
to abide under the shadow of the Al- 
mighty and march along with Jesus, that 
through us he may shed light into the 
heart of the dark continent. 

I remain your brother, 
Wo. TAYLOR. 








AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 





According to the Seventy-second An- 
nual Report of this body, large editions 
of the Scriptures have, during the past 
year, been printed abroad, in several lan- 
guages: Armeno-Turkish, Osmanli Turk- 
ish, Hebrew, Arabic, Wenli, Chinese Man- 
darin and Colloquial, Japanese, German 
and French. 

The total issues of the year, at home 
and abroad, have been 1,504,647 copies, 
of the whole Bible, New Testament, or 
various portions of the Bible. The is- 
sues of the Society in seventy-two years 
have been 49,829,563 copies. 387 Buble 
distributors have been, during iast year, 
employed in foreign lands, and 126 col- 
porteurs in this country. 


Isend a 


A PRAYER. 
God give me zeal ! 
My heart beats slow, my will is weak, 
With trembling lipsI strive to speak. 
Like beacons on a mountain peak, 
Enkindle zeal. 


God give me power ! 

Strong angels do Thy will on high; 
Strong men unhelped by Thee must die. 
A weak and sinful child am I, 

I need Thy power. 


God give me faith ! 

The world is but a school for doubt, 
With flickering fancies tossed about. 
O give me grace to put to rout 

The foes of faith, 


God give me love! 

I mount alone the future's hill, 
My heart is weary, low and chill, 
No human love its needs can fill, 
Like Christ, my love. 


God give me peace! 
I am afraid, but not with Thee, 
Foes strive within, encircle me, 
Fighting I live, but comfort see, 
In Thy sweet peace. 
—ZIlllus. Chris. Weekly. 





From The Connoisseur, 


THE ANGELUS. 





“For the things which are seen are tem- 
poral; but the things which are unseen are 
eternal.” 


Softly smiting the evening air, 

Genily borne o’er hill and dell, 

Come the tones of a distant bell ; 

And youth and maiden standing there 
Turn so simply from work to prayer. 


Only a pause in their dreary task ; 

But they hear their own hearts’rhythmic beat 

Breaking the silence. What do they ask,— 

These two whose thoughts in prayer now 
meet ? 

No spoken word reaches the ear, 

But the heaven seems very near. 


Around them stretches the barren soil, 

That little yields for all their toil ; 

And what doth life promise these trusting 
hearts ?— 

Only toil, dull and wearing, 

Only patient burden-bearing, 

With hard and grinding care 

That furrows soon must wear 

Upon each youthful face,— 

Must take away each tender grace. 


But for this brief space 

The life unseen comes in between, 
Mingles its spell 

With the chime of the distant bell, 
Gives its blessing of faith and love, 
And the wide heaven spreads above ! 


MILDRED WILMANS DORSEY, 


ose 








THE speech of the tongue is best known 
to men; God best understands the lan- 
guage of the heart. The heart without 
the tongue may pierce the ears of heaven, 
the tongue without the heart speaks an 
unknown language. No marvel, then, if 
the desires of the poor are heard, when 
the prayers of the wicked are unregarded. 
I had rather speak three words in a speech 
that God knows, than pray three hours in 
a language that he understands not. 

— Warwick. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.— GREAT Barr. 
aln.—Col. King-Harman, Assistant Under 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
died the roth inst, The Colonel was one of 
the originators of the Home Rule move. 
ment, though himself a landlord. In recent 
years he recanted, and the close of his career 
found him in active official hostility to the 
Irish Parliementary party. 

Blaine has engaged passage for himself 
and family to return to the United States on 
the steamer Trave, of the German Lloyd 
line, to sail from Southampton on the oth 
of next month, 


AUSTRIA- HunGARY.--Emperor Francis Jo. 
seph, in receiving the delegations, said he 
was satisfied with the amicable relations ex. 
isting between Austria and the Powers, The 
great military credits demanded did not 
mean that trouble was impending; they 
were asked because other States had aug. 
mented their forces. He declared that he 
earnestly desired peace. 


GERMANY —It is stated in a dispatch from 
Berlin that the Emperor is getting on well, 
though he has lost flesh. The new canula is 
provided with an attachment with which to 
introduce air into the lungs by means of 
a compressible ball in the event of difficulty 
in breathing. He has had the benefit of good 
weather of late, and consequently has been 
able to remain in the open aira great deal, 
with decided advantage to his throat. The 
Emperor has evinced a firm resolve that so 
long as he lives representative government 
in Prussia is to have fair play. The Em. 
peror, in the most categorical terms, has in- 
sisted that Prussian voters are henceforth to 
be protected from all official interference or 
influence in casting their ballots, and thus 
government corruption, which has hitherto 
played such a vital role at the polls, is done 
away with, This is the political significance 
of the recent Cabinet crisis. Attempts are 
being made to persuade the German Govern- 
ment to modify the annoying passport regu- 
tions on the Franco-German frontier. The 
principal argument used is the loss of money 
to Germany through English and American 
tourists being turned in other directions by 
these regulations. 


ITALY.—The Chamber of Deputies the 8th 
inst, agreed to abolish capital punishment. 


Russta.—The tax on petroleum, hitherto 
placed on oil from America, has been ex- 
tended to petroleum from all other countries, 
the importation of American having almost 
ceased. 


Domestic.—The Democratic National 
Convention renominated Grover Cleveland 
for President of the United States, and Allen 
G. Thurman, of Ohio, was nominated for 
Vice President. The platform adopted,among 
other things, reaffirms the tariff utterances of 
the platform of 1884, as interpreted by the 
President's message. Supplemental resolu- 
tions were adopted approving the tariff bill 
now pending in the House, and expressing 
sympathy for Home Rule in Ireland. 


The Prohibition Convention, at Indianap- 
olis, nominated Clinton B. Fiske, of New 
Jersey, for President of the United States, 
and Dr. John A. Brooks, of Missouri, for 
Vice President. Gen, Fisk was first a colonel 
in a Missouri regiment, and then a brigadier 
inthe war. Since its close he has been in the 
insurance business in New York. He is 4 
zealous Methodist, and was a member of the 
recent General Conference. He is a fluent 
and effective speaker and a man of irre- 
proachable character. Dr. Brooks is 4 
preacher of the Disciples (or Campbellite) 
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pody, was a chaplain the Cenfederate army. 
He was the candidate of the Third Party for 
governor of Missouri in 1884. He claims 
that both the platform and the ticket of the 

ty mark it one as one entirely free from 
gctionalism. The platform deals with very 
few questions, and is in this respect an im. 

yement on the previous deliverances of 
the party. It calls for the entire suppression 
of the liquor traffic, by making the manu- 
facture, importation, exportation, transporta- 
tion, and sale of alcoholic beverages public 
crimes, by amendments to the national and 
State constitutions, and it calls for the repeal 
of State license and tax laws, and of the na- 
tional Internal Revenue system, as indirect 
sanctions of the traffic, As to the surplus, it 
calls for reduction of taxation to get rid of 
it, but with a proviso in favor of protection. 


The President has signed the bill appro- 
priating $80,000,000 for pensions, also the 
act in relation to the construction of a bridge 
across Staten Island Sound. 

Reports from General Sheridan, though 
they show that he is still in a precarious con- 
dition, are nevertheless encouraging. There 
has been a tendency to periodicity in his at- 
tacks of heart failure, these recurring every 
third or fourth day. The 11th instant it had 
been over three days since he had the last 
attack, and if there was no recurrence of the 
trouble within 24 hours, it 1s thought that his 
life may be prolonged for several years, 

A telegram from Ottawa, Ontario, says the 
destruction by the recent storm was wide- 
spread. Great damage was done to the 
crops, roots just peeping forth being literally 
blown out of the ground. Young apple 
orchards in nearly every locality in the dis- 


trict were destroyed. The loss will not, it is- 


thought, fall short of $300,000. Besides three 
persons already reported killed, a large num- 
ber were seriously injured. A brick school- 
house in Osgood township was blown down 
and 20 children were buried under the ruins. 
Some of them were fatally injured and none 
escaped without painful wounds. 

The Northwestern Miller says the output 
of flour last week was 134,200 barrels, aver- 
aging 22,267 barrels daily, against 102,000 
barrels the previous week and 114,360 bar- 
trels for the corresponding time in 1887. 
“Some of the mills now running are not 
very well supplied with orders and may shut 
down at almost any time. Flour continues 
to be stored toa considerable extent and 
about 150,000 barrels are held in Duluth, 
the largest part ot which is said to be owned 
by a Minneapolis firm. The market is still 
in an unsatisfactory condition, and there is 
little inducement for millers to keep their 
mills going.” 

A carrying pipe of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany sprung a leak in Long Island City the 
6th inst., a spark from a blacksmith shop ig- 
nited the oil, the pipe burst, and the burning 
fluid spread rapidly over the ground, threat- 
ening the destruction of property. Two fire 
alarms were sent out and the flames were 
extinguished after doing $r500 damage. 


The British bark Balaklava arrived at 

San Francisco thg sth inst. from London, 
after a voyage lasting one year and seventy- 
four days, She reached port with an en- 
tirely different crew from that which she 
Started with. Ten of the original crew were 
lost overboard in a great storm, and the rest 
deserted while the ship was laid up for re- 
pairs, Another storm swept away two sea- 
men of a new crew. 
_On the 4th inst, the Cunard steamer Etru- 
nacompleted her run across the Atlantic 
ocean in six days, one hour and fifty-six 
minutes, being nearly three hours faster than 
the previous best record, 


Marriage. 


LINDLEY—PEARSON.—On the roth of 
Fifth mo,, 1888, at the residence of Henry 
Wood, in Pasadena, Cal., Jeremiah A. Grin- 
nell officiating, Cyrus Lindley, of Whittier, 
Cal., and L, Jennie Pearson, of Springdale, 
Iowa. They will reside in Whittier. 

[We insert this notice as it is sent; but 
must enter a strong protest against the “ of- 
ficiation”’ of any minister, as a part of the 
consummation of marriage bewteen mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends.—Zd. Friends’ 
Review | 








Died. 


BLACKBURN.—At her home in Damas- 
cus, Ohio, on the 29th of 4th month, 1888, 
Elizabeth Blackburn, in the 56th year of her 
age, a minister of Damascus Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

For the last ten years of her life this dear 
friend was prevented by sickness from much 
public service for Christ, but not from testi- 
fying through her radiant smile and loving 
words of the goodness of Him who redeemed 
her, washed her, and kept her safely. Great 
was her rejoicing for those who found Him, 
and were made ready to walk in newness of 
life. Many were the teaching, cheering words 
and texts of Scripture she had for friends 
who came and sent to others. “ Never did 
Jesus seem so real,” were some of her fare- 
well words. She quietly breathed out her 
life here, to open on the intense glories un- 
dimmed by sin or suffering. Forever with 
the Lord. 

DAVIS.—Of a lingering illness, at her 
son-in law’s, Arvin Olin, Ottawa, Fourth mo} 
17, 1888, Samira Davis, in her 72d year,; 
a member of Lawrence Monthly Meeting, 
Kansas, 

She was an exainple worthy of imitation, 
and we humbly believe that through re- 
deeming love and mercy she has been taken 
home into everlasting joy. 


MILLS.—At his residence, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Samuel Mills, in his 53d year ; a life- 
long member of Lost Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

He suffered many months with disease, 
till on the 18th of Fifth month, 1888, death 
came to his relief. He bore his sickness very 
patiently, and always seemed cheerful. Just 
before he died he called his wife and chil- 
dren to him and told them to meet him in 
heaven. His remains were interred in 
Friends’ burying ground, Friends’ Station, 
near where he was raised. Many assembled 
to pay him the last tribute of respect, and 
our hearts were made sad, but not for one 
whom we have no hope of meeting again, 
for we believe we shall see him in the land 
of eternal bliss. 

Christian Worker please copy. 


ENRY STANLEY NEWMAN, OF 

Leominster, England, is expected to 

give an address upon his recent visits to 

Syria, India and the East, at Twelfth Street 

Meeting-house on Third-day, 19th of Sixth 

month, 3.30 P.M. A cordial invitation is ex- 
ended to all to be pres ent. 


STATED MEETING of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia will be held at No. 
1122 Chestnut Street, on Sixth-day, Sixth 
month 22, 1888, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
D, P, ATHERTON, 
Recording Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


SEVENTH MONTH 3, 4 AND 5, 1888. 





PROGRAMME, 


Third-day, Seventh Month 3a, 3 P. M— 
1. Opening address by the President, James 
Wood, of Mt. Kisco, N. Y., “ The Influence 
of Colleges in the Progress of Religious 
Thought.” 


2. Address of welcome on behalf of the 
Managers of Haverford College, by Wistar 
Morris, President of the Corporation. 

3. Report of the Secretary, Isaac Sharp- 
less, of Haverford College, showing the edu- 
cational progress of the last five years among 
Friends, 

4. Discussion, 

7.30 P. M—1. Paper by D. W. Dennis, 
of Earlham College, Ind., ‘‘Scholarship and 
School-teaching.” 

2. Paper by Charles H. Jones, of Vassal- 


boro, Me., “Proper Qualifications of an 
Educator.” 


3. Discussion—Opened by Professor Fel- 
lows, of Tonganoxie, Kan. 

Fourth-day, Seventh mo. gth,9 30 A.M.— 
I. Paper by President Rhoads, “ Bryn Mawr 
College.” 


2. Paper by President Hobbs, “ Guilford 
College.” 

3. Papers by Friends connected with John 
Bright University and the Pacific Academies, 

Questions may be asked and answered 
after each paper. 

3 FP, M—t. Paper by Joseph J. Mills, 
President of Earlham College, “ The Bible 
as a College Text-book.” 

2. Paper by William L. Pearson, of Penn 
College, lowa, “ Bible Study, its Place and 
Purpose in Christian Education.” 

3 Paper by J. Rendel Harris, of Haver- 
ford College. 

4. Discussion. 

7.30 P. M.—t. Paper by E, Cook, of Union 
Springs, N. Y. 

2. Paper by President Trueblood, of Penn 
College. 

3. Paper by Thomas K. Brown, of West- 
town, Penna., “ Individual Development in 
Graded Schools, 

4. Discussion, 


Fifth-day, Seventh mo. 5th,9 A.M—1. A 
Paper by E. B. Wilson, ot Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. 

a Paper by Allen C. Thomas, of Haver- 
ford, “A Friends’ Quarterly.” 

3. Remarks on “‘ The Student.” 

At eleven o'clock, Haverford Meeting will 
be held. 


2.30 P. M.—1. Paper by President Un- 
thank, of Wilmington College, Ohio, “ What 
can be done to induce our scholars to read 
after leaving school ?” 


2. Report of The Society for Home Cul- 
ture, of Philadelphia. 

3. Discussion—opened by Watson W. De- 
wees, of Westtown. 

4. Paper or remarks by Dr. Henry Harts- 
horne, of Germantown, Pa, 

5. Closing Summary. 

Friends can secure board and rooms at 
the College at a charge of twenty-five cents 
a meal and twenty-five cents a night's lodg- 
ing. It would be advisable to write in ad- 
vance for rooms to Dr, J. J. Comfort, Haver- 
ford College, Pa. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS map bob nane pe Js SELLERS PENNOCx, 
WEAVER & PENNOCK. 
BEGIN AT ONCE. 


PLUMBERS, 


To all new subscribers who will now | GAS AND STEAM FITTERS 
send us two dollars in advance, we will 33.N.SEVENTHSTREET, 


send the Friends’ Review, beginning im- | (Cor. of Filbert,) PHILADELPHIA, 
mediately, till the end of the coming | ## FIRST-CLASS WORK AT FAIR PRICES 


volume. We have made arrangements to CHESTS! 
give from time to time all important So- QUEEN «,C'0.924 PHILADA, 






ciety news concerning Friends, including Trae 
full reports of Yearly Meetings, and pro- Byrd 
pose that our next volume shall certainly re o ay 
be equal to any of our past ones. No r pp Bb tes wed 
Friends’ paper has more reading matter So) neediness 
than ours; few, if any, have so much.. “YF pub 
| Subscribe now. “ "Bug Rigel 


ww “ame SCIENTIFIC 


P VIE (aaa deals a 
FRANKLIN E, PAIGE, Publisher. SENO FOR CATALOGUE [pavepeneSavaanon 


CHEMICALS ETC 


HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 
POWDER 


1136 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Absolutely Pure. 


¥ This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, | HAVE ON EXHIBITION A FULL LINE OF 


strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight, 


alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING PowDERCo., 106 Wall St., N.Y. N 
i 


A SAFE INVESTMENT 











CALL AND SEE THEM, OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


FOR 
Trust Fu nds PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, DEs Moines. SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des Moines 
2 








INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 
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Is a Hand Syringe, 12 inches long. 7 
7 i rie 77 F 
rosion! It will not explode! Safe! 


. . j 
Sold at par and accrued interest. containing one quart of a chemical z 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. Sure! Simple! Always rondy These, hung at convenient points through the house, can be instantly 


; fluid, which, when brought in contact 
Interest payable semi-annually. | with fire, generates 1200 times its own 
! 
applied, and the fire extinguished before any serious consequences ensue. Oo art or en required in 
, a8 they are 


j S a Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and "T'. 
ils () O Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. 0 
volume of Ammoniacal Vapor that 
their use. Any lady, or even child, can use them effectually. Every family should be provid 


6” DEBENTURE BONDS. THE PERFECT HAND FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
Philadelphia Office : 144 S. Fourth St. | ABSOLUTELY ExtincutsHeS ner. 
a wonderful safeguard. Price, $12.00 per dozen. 





pa= When answering advertisements, you will “ : 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning JOHN LETCHWORTH, General Agent, 420 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 


the Friends’ Review. Also for sale at Wanamaker’s Hardware Counter, Basement. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. ‘ 
CAPITAL, - - - - - - - - - $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - - - - - - = $20,115,023.49 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by 


law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Cnneeny. OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 
are invited to look into that branch of the Trust Department which has the care of this description of property. It is presided over by an officer learned in the law 
of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 


The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. _T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASA S. WING, Vice President and Actuary, 





a 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 
Sam’1R.Shipley, Henry Haines, Richard Wood, James V. Watson, Wm.Gummere, J. M. Albertson, AsaS. Wing, Justus C. Strawbridge. 


T. Wistar Brown, Richard Cadbury William Hacker, Chas. Hartshorne, Frederic Collin, ‘srael Morris, Philip C. Garrett, 


Eli Jay 
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